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Keep Faith in your Garden — 
Serenity and Peace 


with “Lilies of the Madonna’”’ ‘Twice a Month 
(Lilium Candidum) 


A specialty of JOHN SCHEEPERS, INC. 
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Flowering 


| Crab-Apples 


With the gorgeousness of 
the Orient the Chinese 
Flowering Crabs dominate 
the color of our spring gar- 
dens. Dr. E. H. Wilson calls 
them “The Queen of the 
Garden”’ and says that they 
are age ony + more be 
a than the Japanese Cherries. 
Plan Woodland Plantings Malus atrosanguinea is the 
best of the many varieties. 

for Future Beauty In color the flowers vary 

from crimson to carmine 


and during the blooming 
season the tree is literally 








Broad hillsides and steep slopes covered with evergreens make the 
landscape more beautiful. The first investment is little more than 
the mere cost of the trees—planting is simple, and cultivation is 





nothing. Every estate and every farm is an opportunity for covered with lovely blooms. ‘ , 
reforesting America. We offer 4 to 5 foot specimens which have been trained, 
Each ‘‘*”’ means one transplanting trimmed, sprayed and transplanted frequently. 
1 1,000 
FIR, Douglas 10-12"** $44.00 $375.00 $3.50 each; 5 or more at $3.00 each } 
HEMLOCK, American 4- 6”* 12.00 90.00 25 or more at $2.75 each e 
PINE, Austrian 8-12”* 18.00 135.00 ill 2 
PINE, Norway, Red 6-12"* 7.50 40.00 -0.b. our station 
SPRUCE, White 8-14"** 20.00 150.00 Shipment will be made as soon as the trees are dormant. We ship at our 


risk, and the trees may be returned if not satisfactory in every respect. 


A Grade for Every Planting Purpose 


Many sizes, many varieties, and large quantities of evergreens, evergreen shrubs, Farr's “— caus —— ag ready for mailing; if you 
and shade trees, can be supplied at favorable prices. We furnish o not have a copy please advise us at once. 


seedlings, transplants, or specimens for special purposes. FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


If you do not have our latest catalogue and price list—write us 





















































Keisey Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York City Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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‘ : For Beauty of Flower and Foliage 
Our Loss—Your Gain ; d . 
The partly open winter proved a terror for some of our broad-leaved ie Broad-Leaved Evergreens Excel 


Evergreens. Many burned badly—among them the fine stock of Garland 

Flowers (Daphne cneorum) about which we told you last April. So we cut , ; Particularly is this true of Rhododendrons Azaleas and 
them back and they have come back, better than ever, with their shining ‘ e ° . ; ° . 

evergreen foliage and delightfully fragrant pink flower clusters. Kalmias, those lovely natives of the Appalachian range. 

Where soil conditions are favorable they are the most 

Planted This Fall Will Bloom magnificent shrubs in cultivation—and soil conditions 

Freely Next Spring can be controlled, so these native plants can be grown 


almost anywhere. Als 
Early fall planting will cause them to become firmly established before : eos 
winter's arrival. Every plant will be a specimen. The larger sizes will come In the nursery at Stroudsburg we have a score of varieties, 


in varying sizes adapted to any purse and planting. Our 
methods of propagating and growing give unusual character 
and value to these nursery-grown plants. 

For extensive estates or public grounds we are prepared to 
supply plants collected under our personal supervision in the 
Virginias and North Carolina. 
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with large ball of soil, tightly burlapped, packed to arrive in perfect 
condition, 
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Each 10 100 
6 to 8 $0.75 $6.50 $60.00 
8 to I0 in. 1.00 9.00 85.00 
Io to 12 in. spread, B. & B. 1.25 11.50 110.00 
I2 to 15 . spread. B. & B. 2.00 17.00 160.00 
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A Catalog abounding with many other unusual offers of unusual 
plants of special interest to nature lovers gladly mailed free 
on request, and please mention Horticulture. 


A booklet, telling our story and giving cultural direction 
in full, will be mailed on request to interested 
planters east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
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? FERN AND 
GILLETT S FLOWER FARM 
8 Main St., Southwick, Mass. ‘56 1107 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna. E 
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Boston Florists 


Se e-em 050 











Flowers 
i> Telegraphed 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET fiowers 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


Inc. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 

















More Perfect Peonies 
By Gumm 


Try one of my introductory collections, 
eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 16 
Large collection of Japanese 
peonies as well as the newer and scarcer 


for $5.00. 


varieties in stock. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM 
Dept. “H” 


Remington, Indiana 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0589 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
ef Flower Pots in the World 














PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
Also special collection of peonies and 


hardy plants. Send for price lists. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
R3, Kansas City, Mo. 








An Invitation 


Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—hbefore frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 
CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Once Transplanted — not Field Grown 
HALF THE PRICE OF OUR FIELD PLANTS 
(Not less than six of a variety at these prices.) 


For varieties, see our advertisements in the 
August first and fifteenth issues 


Add ten percent of your order for postage 
Or—if you desire—we will ship by express 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 


Wakefield Massachusetts 











Building—Planting—Remodelling—Pruning 


Special Attention Given to Jobbing and 
Poison lvy Removing 


H. STANTON 


Garden and Lawn Specialist 
PRIDE’S CROSSING — TEL. BEVERLY 2682 





New York Florists 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. L. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part ef the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for zpecial list 
No. 80. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 

















LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


Fresh seed from our TEST GARDENS of 
finest specimen Wrexham novelties 
$1 per pkt. of over 100 seeds. 
Fine personally selected plants grown 
from the 
WORLD’S BEST 
Fall or Spring delivery 
$5 per dozen 


VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
Delphinium Specialist 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence have glorified our nursery 
for the past season. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 
the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the National 
Peony Exhibit held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 





Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


Our collection comprises the very choicest varieties in cultivation 
having a wide range of color and character of blooms. 


ALBA PLENA—full double flower, clear crystal white. 
eg DELFOSSE—double, carmine red, with few white striates. 
HOVEY—very large semi-double clear cherry red, few white markings 

~— golden stamens. 

IL-CYGNO—semi-double pure white water lily type. 

IMPERATOR—very large deep salmon pink, irregular petals, intermixed 
with golden stamens. 

JOHN G. DRAYTON—semi-double white, water lily type. 

LADY DE SAUMEREZ—semi-double, cherry pink, center petals having white 
str ates. 

LADY HUMES BLUSH—double white flaked with delicate pink. 

MADAM LEBOIS—full double flower, vivid cherry red. 

MARCHIONESS OF EXTER—salmon pink, full double flower, peony type. 

ee ALBA—double, very large pure white, beautifully formed 

ower 

gg Sh beautiful rose-pink, with golden stamens. 

MBS. F. SANDERS—single white, with center of golden stamens. 

NOBILISSIMA double, creamy white petals interspersed with yellow stamens. 

PROF. C. SARGENT—full double peony formed flower, deep crimson. 

REV. JOHN BENNETT—double, salmon-pink, center petals interspersed with 
yellow stamens. 

SARA C. HASTIE—double flesh pink. 

TRICOLOR DE SIEBOLD—-single flower, white with pink and red stripes. 

VARIEGATA—full double flower, dcep pink mottled with white. 

WILLIAM S. HASTIE—double, deep rose-pink shaded with salmon. 


Price for specimen plants from 7 inch pots— 
$15.00 each 


ALBA PLENA—full double flower, clear crystal white. 

AUGUST DELFOSSE—double, carmine red, with a few white striates. 

COMTE DE COMER—double delicate pink, striated and streaked with car- 
mine. 

IL-CYGNO—semi-double pure white water lily type. 

LADY DE SAUMEREZ—-semi-double, cherry pink, center petals having white 
striates 

LADY VANSITTI VARIEGATED—semi-double, white with pink markings, 
some flowers pure pink. 

MATHOTTIANA ALBA—double, very large pure white, beautifully formed 


a a 
SANDERS—single white, with center of golden stamens. 
NOBILISSIMA~<ouble, creamy white petals interspersed with yellow 
stam 
PRINCESS * BACHINACHI— double, medium sized flower, color—red, white 


and pink. 

REV. JOHN BENNETT—double, salmon-pink, center petals interspersed with 
yellow stamens. 

TRICOLOR DE SIEBOLD—single flower, white with pink and red stripes. 


Price for specimen plants from 814 and 9 inch pots— 


$20.00 each 


Shipping season, September, October, and November 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. 21°¢ns Vi}28¢ 






























CEDAR HIL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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BOBBINK & 


Ask for 
Catalogues 


Visit 


Nurseries 





FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


We grow more than 200 varieties of German, Japanese and other Iris 
species. Our collection contains many of the late introductions, and 
varieties that are well known. If you intend to plant Iris, ask for 
our special list of varieties. We can supply Iris for plantings of any 
magnitude. 


Great Orange-Day Lilies 


From May to late August a collection of Day Lilies will supply color for the 
mid-summer garden and a multitude of blooms for cutting. Our collection 
includes Citrina, Gold Dust, Sovereign, Thunbergii, flava major, Florham, 
Dumortieri, and others of equal value. 


Two of each of six named varieties 
(Our selection) $1.25, $15 per 100 


Our catalogue “Hardy Herbaceous Plants,’’ describes a complete 
collection of hardy plants for all plantings. 


Peonies—September Planting 


We grow a complete selection of varieties, which are described in 
our Hardy Herbaceous Plant Catalogue. 
Our Specialties. Roses, Chinese Mag- Potgrown Plants for ground cover, 
nolias, Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Pachysandra_ terminalis, Vinca minor, 
Maples, Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red Lysimachia nummularia, English Ivy and 
Dogwood, rare flowering Shrubs, grafted many others. 
Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. Potgrown Plants and Vines, Ampe- 


Potgrown Roses, Potted Hybrid Teas, lopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Cotoneas- 
Climbing and other Roses. Ask for ters, Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle, 
special list. Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias. 

In your request it is important to state definitely what 

you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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ot FEET EEE EEE EEE EE EEEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EE EE EE TES 
Early September Work 
ow such hardy annuals as larkspur, calendula and centaurea 
; in coldframes. They will carry over winter safely, and be 
early bloomers. 
i a3 ; . 
Plant lilium candidum as soon as possible. 
e Trade Mark Registered Pyrethrums should be set out by the 1 5th. 
Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray Give a final shearing to the privet hedges. 
1 . .. the nationally recognized stand- Narcissi should be planted as soon as possible. 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, ‘ . Png 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, The time for planting peonies is at hand. 
4 Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, Leaf 
; a a ag ow Rn di appa Divide oriental poppies. Even short pieces of root usually pro- 


safe... clean... very easy to duce new plants. 


apply ... under glass .. . out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply to-day... 
quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


This is a preparation (not a fertili- 
zer) for making the soil acid, or in 
other words ideal for growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, 
. Spruce, Blueberries and other acid- 
loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life 
:, may be applied at any time. 100 
pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 
d 2000 pounds $85.00. Try it— and 
watch the results! 





Phloxes may be divided. Small root pieces produce fine plants. 


Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


Bleeding heart can be divided safely only in the fall. Separate 
as peonies are divided. 


Delphiniums should be set out before the 30th. 

Rested oxalis plants, dried off, may now be started in pots. A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 
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Small shrubs can now be planted with safety. 
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Start freesias early, and grow as cool as possible. 





Pot astilbes now for forcing, and frame them three months for 


combined soil disinfectant 
root growth. 


and fertilizer and autumn- 
winter ground dressing, is 
revolutionizing all known 
methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores 
of fungi of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most insects 
as the rose pith borer, rose 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 
hardware and department stores 
h everywhere. f not obtainable 
at your ccaler, write us 


Almost all of the perennial vines will strike roots of cuttings 
freely at this time, especially the various ampelopsis. 


Remove dead geranium cuttings constantly, or damping will 
spread to the healthy cuttings. 








Seedling primulas must sit firmly; damping will result from 


looseness at the collar. bugs, many beetles, aphides 
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D ; 
k et. E Caladiums must be allowed to finish growing before drying and ants. 
== SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY off begins. 
octal 
a Rest pelargoniums on their sides, almost dust dry, for three 
_ weeks to ripen cutting wood. 
> ea e Cyclamen seed may be sown now, and until December. 
oluiKa <exsie Spray carnations lightly several times on hot days, but keep Terogen is a valuable fertili- 
. the beds a little on the dry side. zer, imparting a rich dark 
' : oo green color to the foliage. 
Observe soil washing tendencies in your land, and remedy by Used with great success at the 
draining another season. famous Wallingford, Pa., 
, ; : P , Rose Gardens. 
: Bae TC Investigate the merits of lawn patching vegetatively, with the 
d ge hy : bent grasses now offered. Apply before Winter 
and Ay Is the 7a : 
dstiett Gon ane Six pounds each of sulphate of ammonia, phosphoric acid and Apply Terogen now and again . 
trade a AAR | a ital potash, applied per 1000 square feet now, and twice next spring, just before covering your roses 
‘ Visit Bese ee will so stimulate the lawn that most weeds will literally be for the winter. Order through 
ris ea Gre 8 GU re Hl Ee | Angas Le: crowded out. your dealer or direct, as follows: 
id 
: Dp . . By Express Po d 
or ATKINS & DURBROW, | If shady spots have resisted every effort fill them with Japanese <a ates ; 7. : : eo 
wd spurge next year. : 2 Ib. tins . . 1.25 1.50 
a + 5 Ib. tins . 2.75 3.10 
Never let a zinnia bloom on top of its head and excellent 10 Ib. tins . . 4.73 5.25 
flowers from strong branches will follow. * 
z : By Express 
- Tree crickets slit old raspberry canes and lay eggs therein. ~~ — “sia 
“| Another reason for removing canes after fruiting. z $0 th. dram 3100 
' ae ; ; 00 Ib. ... 40.00 
Dusting with sodium fluosilicate is now advised for the aster - a ae i 
beetle and the tarnished plant bug. z Note: A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
2 + for one application for 30 to 50 
= Necessity The peach tree borer should be exterminated chemically this rose bushes. 
Mime Controls Aphis, Red Spider, month. Use poradichlorobenzene around the trees. z ‘ 
| | Thrips, Mealy’ Bugs, Soft : Bulletin 
cale without injuring tl : : ° 
| a. or Tiesclarinat ad _The sweet corn ear worm can be controlled by dusting the silk * “Winter Care of Roses” 
blooms. No fumes. with one part sulphur, and either one or two parts arsenate of & 
FUNGINE prevents mildew lead > Free on request 
‘er on Roses, rust on Carna- : a , 
or, — ——. etc. Cleans out Red + Chemical Products Division ‘ 
pider. 
ind VERMINE sterilizes greenhouse soil. eho onde odo ofe she she fe oho fe oe ofe fe oe oe fe afe ole feo of ae af fe oe oe of oe of of ae af of oe of of ae of of oe of ode oe of fe ae ofe fe ROSE 
pe- vw all insect life; harmless to UFACTURING 
ae plants. M A N N 
le, All three products priced alike THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Pe ye THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE COMPANY 
as wane ath a dinmik didi ae DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, Established 1897 
FREE Folder describes complete line PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
Py APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary Makers of Fungtr for 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 71 Highland Road, Brookline ¢ oeneeiiieg alla ant black. spot y 
) 

















THE STATELY HIMALAYAN LILY 


Giganteum himalaicum is the largest and 
tallest of all lililes—truly a magnificent gar- 
den subject, but one which requires special 
treatment and which may be a little coy for 
a year or two until well established 
in a new location. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show at Newport 


ee spite of the hot weather the Casino at Newport, R. I., 
was thronged with visitors on August 14 and 15 for the 
combined flower show of the Garden Association, the South 
County Garden Club and the Newport Horticultural Society. 
The exhibits were many in number and all charmingly 
arranged, but among them were four of outstanding im- 
portance. They were the orchid display of Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James, the orchid display of A. J. Burrage of Beverly 
Farms, Mass., the cactus rock gardens set up by Joseph Manda 
of West Orange, N. J., and the flowers arranged in picture 
frames by various members of the summer colony in one of 
the upstairs rooms. Each of these was the subject of enthusi- 
astic comment. 

Another exhibit attracting much attention was William H. 
Vanderbilt’s collection of outdoor flowers, a profuse group 
containing zinnias, phlox, larkspur, lilies, marigolds, del- 
phiniums and scores of others. This display was given a close 
contest for honors in its group by that of Mrs. Hugh D. 
Auchincloss which contained flowers of the same species but 
quite differently arranged. 

Lilies had a prominent place in the show. The first prize 
in this class went to Mrs. Edson Bradley. Another lily group 
attracting much attention was put up by the W. E. Marshall 
Co. of New York. 

Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, president of the Newport 
Garden Association, offered a silver cup for the best vase of 
cut flowers and this cup went to Lewis B. McCagg for a 
display of pitcher 
plants arranged in 
a bronze vase with 
dragon flies attached 
to the leaves. The 
first prize went to 
Miss Amy Parks for 
an unusual combi- 
nation of blue and 
yellow flowers 
arranged in a blue 
vase. Mrs. Sidney 
Bateman won sec- 
ond with a display 
of gladioli. 

The competition 
for the prizes offered 
for the flower pic- 
tures in frames was a particularly keen one. The silver cup 
for this was offered by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, one of 
the largest private exhibitors in the show, and the cup was 
won by Mrs. Hoppin, wife of Col. F. V. L. Hoppin, who, 
the same as last year, had designed the layout of the show. 
Mrs. Hoppin had a vase of purples and greens, an especially 
attractive display. First prize went to Miss Mabelle Benedict 
of Bristol with a picture of old-fashioned red and brown 





William H. Vanderbilt’s Winning Vegetable Exhibit at Newport, R. I. 


dahlias. Second prize was awarded to Miss Alice Brownell 
with a combination of red and blue lilies, while honorable 
mention was given Mrs. Harry Paine Whitney for her picture 
of Japanese lilies against a gold background and a little light 
green statue. Honorable mention was also given Miss Eve for 
her artistic arrangement for a corner picture and Mrs. Nicholas 
Brown for anthurium arranged in futuristic effect. 

Lady Herbert, Mrs. William Goadby Loew and Mrs. 
James Stewart Cashman were the judges for the exhibition of 
luncheon tables. This was another keen competition but the 
silver cup offered by Mrs. John Nicholas Brown easily went 
to Mrs. Hubert Vos, for her Hawaiian table. Mrs. Vos, whose 
early life was spent in the islands, laid out a table that should 
in reality have been spread upon the straw mat on the floor. 
It was replete with all Hawaiian wooden dishes, wild fruit 
and other native decorations including flowers while at each 
place hung floral leis for the guests. 

The first prize went to Mrs. Ernest Behrend for her 
German table arranged with blue and gold china, and second 
prize went to the Little Compton Garden Club for its early 
American table, arranged with a table cloth made in Revolu- 
tionary days, the pewter service, candlestick and a few old- 
fashioned flowers. 


McIntosh Apple History Ra . 
The Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association is trying 


to find the facts concerning early McIntosh apple history as it 
desires to make suitable recognition of the first tree or orchard 
or both. Accord- 
ingly the following 
questions are being 
asked: 

Where is the old- 
est McIntosh tree in 
New England? 

Where is the old- 
est commercial Mc- 
Intosh orchard (50 
trees Or more) in 
New England? 

Who was the first 
to set a McIntosh 
scion in New En- 
gland? 

Who was the first 
to set a McIntosh 
nursery tree in any of the New England states? 

What else do you know about the early plantings of 
McIntosh? 


National Gladiolus Exhibition 

The annual exhibition of the American Gladiolus Society 
was held in the Armory at Toledo, Ohio, on August 16 and 
17. It was an excellent show and well attended, although not 
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equal on the whole to the exhibition in Hartford, Conn., a 
year ago. Lack of quality in many of the flowers was due, no 
doubt, to the unfavorable season. 

Very extensive displays were made by A. E. Kunderd of 
Goshen, Ind., and the Vaughn Seed Company of Chicago, 
and a large proportion of the prizes went to these exhibitors. 
The feature of the show was an immense basket of the new 
gladiolus, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, a Kunderd origination. This 
basket was beautifully arranged and was given a very promi- 
nent position. 

No attempt is made at the national shows to carry out 
comprehensive decorative displays but the monotony was 
broken this year by using tables of different heights and the 
fact was noticeable that there were no vacant spaces as in 
former years. This was partly because the classes were well 
filled and partly because of good judgment on the part of 
the show managers. ——— 


An Unusual Gladiolus Show 

Several unusual features marked the South Jersey Gladiolus 
Show in Vineland, August 7 and 8. Mrs. A. H. Austin, 
supervising judge, judged the endurance test class orally, 
laying all the cards of judging upon the table, as it were. 
Exactly why the winning award was given was made clear 
to all. Listeners learned what trained gardeners know, that 
gladiolus spikes with an extra amount of foliage do not keep 
as well in water as shorter spikes with scanty foliage or none 
at all. Also, that the admonition to cut spikes with a slanting 
stroke and a sharp knife is wise, for spikes cut with pruning 
shears had much poorer individual flowers. 

Mrs. Austin also conducted a seedling seminary or discus- 
sion, a detailed examination and point by point analysis 
rating, per the A. G. S. scale, being exhaustively carried out 
with an exhibited seedling as illustrative material. 

Other special features included a model home, a model 
school grounds, a cotton scene, and a ‘Post No Bills’ graphic 
presentation. ee 


Gladiolus Show in Boston 

It can be said without much fear of contradiction that the 
exhibition held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, each year by 
the New England Gladiolus Society is the most artistic in 
point of arrangement of all similar shows in this country. 
The exhibition held this year on August 18 and 19 suffered 
somewhat from the unfavorable season, yet gladioli in great 
variety and in excellent condition were exhibited, the main 
hall being given over wholly to displays, several of which 
were arranged in the form of islands in the middle of the hall. 

Robert P. Lapthorn of Bridgewater won first in the 15 
square feet collection and Clark W. Brown of Ashland in 
the class calling for a display of 100 square feet. Eugene N. 
Fischer of Sharon won first for the best 60 square feet display. 
First prize for the best island display went to J. E. Farns- 
worth of Lancaster and the second to W. E. Clark of Sharon. 
Mr. Farnsworth also won the Clark Perpetual Challenge 
Cup. The Jelle Roos Concord Cup was won by J. R. Larus 
of Hartford, Conn., and the New England Gladiolus Society's 
Challenge Cup awarded for the championship vase was won 
by A. L. Stephen of Waban. Mrs. Maude Hayward of 
Ipswich won the Sheppardson Challenge Vase. A Novice Cup 
was won by Mrs. Kenneth Wetherbee of Worcester. 

An interesting feature of the show was a shipment of 
gladioli which came by air mail from Mr. McP. Bailey of 
Moscow, Idaho. These flowers were 40 hours in the air. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society held its annual 
show at the same time in the upper hall, which contained 
several large displays. The first prize was awarded to Jelle 
Roos of Concord and the second to A. L. Stephen of Waban. 
Among the interesting exhibits were two large pots of 
epidendrums, the night scented orchid, sent in by Butter- 
worth’s of Framingham and awarded a silver medal. Several 
large vegetable groups were staged in the loggia and there was 
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keen competition for the Dowse trophy, a large silver cup, 
which was won by William H. Vanderbilt, Newport, R. I., 
William MacBean, superintendent. An award for a collection 
of vegetables covering 100 square feet went to J. F. Cum- 
mings of Southville, who also won first for a collection of 
salad plants. 

The individual flower which caused the most comment at 
the combined show was a pink seedling exhibited by William 
Edwin Clark, of Sharon, which has since been named Dainty 
Lady. This flower was small but perfect in form and very 
pretty. It was given first for the best primulinus seedling, the 
silver medal of the New England Gladiolus Society, the sil- 
ver medal of the American Gladious Society, and an award 
of merit as the best seedling in any class. 


North Shore Flower Exhibition 


There were several unusual features at the annual mid- 
summer flower exhibition of the North Shore (Mass.) Horti- 
cultural Society held in Horticultural Hall, Manchester, 
August 21-23. They included a grapefruit tree in full bearing, 
exhibited by Mr. A. Naves of Gloucester, and a table exhib- 
ited by Mrs. Albert C. Burrage containing orange trees in 
full flower as well as grapes, melons, apricots and figs. An- 
other interesting feature was an old-fashioned garden filled 
with the common flowers of our grandmother’s day. This 
was put up by Alex Cruickshank, superintendent for Mrs. 
H. L. Higginson. The center of the hall was taken up largely 
by two large groups of foliage and flowering plants in pyra- 
mid form. Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane was awarded first prize 
and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage second. Mrs. Burrage was given 
first prize for a handsome group of ferns. 

Particular attention was attracted by a gorgeous display of 
auratum lilies, Mrs. W. D. Denegre receiving first prize. Mrs. 
J. H. Lancashire was given first prize for a miniature flower 
garden and a silver cup for the best group of hardy and half- 
hardy plants. She also received a silver medal for the best 
display of zinnias. 

One of the most attractive displays in the show was an 
arrangement of geraniums put up by Mrs. H. L. Higginson, 
some of the plants being five feet tall. A display of begonias 
entered by Mrs. Lester Leland was also greatly admired. 


Information for Garden Workers 


The Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 16-22, will have a new feature. In the home informa- 
tion department, Dr. J. Byhoumer, landscape architect, will 
welcome garden lovers in a small exhibit of plans and models 
of gardens. Books and illustrations will be on hand and ques- 
tions will be answered so far as is possible. It is planned to 
make this feature of value to amateur garden makers. 


Giant Mallows at New York Botanical Garden 


Everybody who knows the marsh mallows admires them. 
When their broad satiny cups nod on their tall stalks above 
the swampy meadows we are tempted to seek a closer ac- 
quaintance, even at the risk of wet feet. 

Recently, plant hybridizers have been crossing them with 
related hardy species, and have produced a series of hybrids, 
varying in color from white and white with a dark center, 
through pink and rose to red. 

These gorgeous blooms are now unfolding at the New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, in the horticultural 
grounds, five minutes’ walk directly north from the gateway 
opposite the north entrance of the Zoo. 

Most of those on display originated in New York, and are 
the results of several years of work by Dr. A. B. Stout, 
director of the laboratories at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den, although some of the deepest colored kinds are from 
Bobbink 6 Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., and from Meehan 
of Philadelphia. 











Vines That Cling to Masonry 


gardens are self-supporting. Of those that will attach 

themselves to masonry English ivy (Hedera helix) is 
undoubtedly the best known and most used. It will ascend 
at least 100 feet. Yet on walls with southern exposure the 
high temperature of the masonry in summer stops much of 
the adhering quality of this vine and of course it is not hardy 
in the north except in very sheltered positions. 

Japanese ivy (parthenocissus) clings tightly to masonry. 
The tips of the tendrils secrete a cement that unites the 
plant so firmly to a wall that the connecting tendril may 
break, but the cemented pad remains. One tendril of five 
discs has been tested with a ten-pound weight and it did 
not break. In sheer splendor there is no climbing plant that 
equals this ivy when it assumes its October garb. It is best 
known as Boston ivy or Ampelopsis Veitchii. It has 
every desirable quality, and not a single evil one. It 
is perfectly hardy, and the grime and smoke of a city 
do not injure it. Besides masonry it will cling to 
wood and trees. Low’s Japanese ivy (A. Lowii) is a 
variety with small foliage deeply lobed and slightly 
twisted. Some consider it more graceful. A. Engel- 
manni quinquefolia has glossy green foliage similar in 
general appearance to the Virginia creeper. The plant 
has the disc-tipped tendrils of the other varieties. 


Evonymus radicans vegetus is the best substitute 
for the English ivy. It is evergreen, beautiful the year 
round, indifferent to soils, climates, exposures, and of 
easiest cultivation. Though it is slow in establishing 
itself, it is a ground trailer or a climber as occasion 
demands. It will climb 30 feet, and does this on the 
front of the Bryn Mawr hospital in Pennsylvania. 
In cold New England it climbs at least 20 feet. It has 
beautiful red berries, and, finally, it promises to de- 
velop a strong American character, becoming as uni- 
versal and as dear to the American heart as ivy is 
in Europe. It is subject to the San José scale, especially 
in the south, but usual control methods will prevail. 


Bignonia capreolata survives none but southern 
winters. It is very ornamental. Its disc-less tendrils 
will creep into wall crevices, swell and wedge them- 
selves in tightly. Five climbers that will adhere to 
brick and stone, suitable for Florida homes, are cat's 
claw vine (Bignonia Unguis-cati), trumpet creeper 
(Campsis radicans), creeping rubber (Ficus pumila, 
and F. villosa), flame flower (Pyrosstegia venusta) . 
There are nine vines that will climb palmetto trees. 

The climbing hydrangea (Hydrangea petiolaris) is 
rarely used, but should be; it is exceptionally beautiful 
for telephone poles and trees as well as for brick and 
stone walls. It seems to be even slower to become 
established than is the evonymus, but grows vigor- 
ously, perhaps ten feet in a season, later on. The 
profuse, flat, white flowers are freely borne after the 
vine has practically stopped climbing. It will ascend 40 feet. 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides has often been confused with 
it but it is a distinct plant flowering later and growing more 
slowly. It is very handsome and as useful as it is rare. 
Both accommodate themselves to ordinary soil, but the addi- 
tion of some peat, and always an abundance of moisture, is 
best. 

Until climbers firmly attach themselves they may be stuck 
to the wall with chewing gum, which will crack off when the 
vine needs it no more. 

With the soil generously dug and prepared vines should be 
planted close to the wall, to prevent the unsightly sagging 
at the bottom that more remote placing brings. The two 


er a few of the many beautiful vines available for 


Japanese ivies produce more gorgeous autumn colors when 
somewhat shaded. When hard frosts are at hand soak the 
soil, and mulch heavily immediately, to conserve the moisture. 
Lack of winter moisture kills more vines than all other causes. 
In poor and infertile soils vines may also winter-kill because 
they lack vigor for want of sufficient nourishment. 

The assertion that vines injure brick walls should be added 
to a recently published and extensive list of common delu- 
sions. Instead of dampening a wall the large, over-lapping 
leaves of Boston ivy have the effect of shedding water like a 
thatch or shingles. If a householder fears that this or any 
other vine will tear his bricks apart it is time for him to move 
out and employ a bricklayer, for such a house is an unsafe 
dwelling. If a brick wall is in good enough repair to shelter 
human life vines will protect and preserve it, not injure it. 





Schizophragma Hydrangeoides 


The Management of Pyrethrums 

Pyrethrums should be divided and seedlings set out by 
September 15. They will reach their best bloom the third 
summer. Full sun is desirable, and a rich, well-drained soil. 
Kelway lists more than 200 varieties, the colors pale pink, 
dark crimson, lavender, purple and white. June's 30 days is 
their season of bloom, but if the plants are cut down and 
given bone meal, blooms will appear again in September. 
The white grub is a common enemy, as with delphiniums, 
and the same treatment, coal ashes over the crowns, is 
required. 
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Death of Robert C. Morse 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has suffered a 
heavy loss in the death of Robert C. Morse, one of its 
trustees, which occurred August 7. Mr. Morse was a very 
busy man, being interested in many large enterprises, but 
found time to cultivate his love of plants and flowers. He 
owned a well-filled greenhouse and specialized in azaleas, 
which have had a prominent place in flower exhibitions at 
Horticultural Hall in times past. He was active as a trustee 
of the society and very much interested in its work. 


American Iris Society Symposium 


i Sw American Iris Society’s Bulletin No. 28, containing 
the new symposium, has just been published. It contains 
a list of 778 varieties, voted on by about 50 jurors. This 
symposium is a great advance over the first one, which was 
published by the society in 1922, for not only are there 
more persons in this country qualified to vote intelligently on 
the new varieties, but also many of the varieties which got an 
unfairly high or unfairly low rating in the first symposium 
on the vote of a few jurors, have now had much wiser con- 
sideration. 

A glance through the long list of names shows a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of irises introduced in the last 
ten years; it is evident also that some of the new ones are of 
very high quality and, doubtless, will become garden favorites 
in many parts of the country. 

Many criticisms of the symposium will, of course, appear, 
but it should be borne in mind that the very system of aver- 
aging votes makes it impossible for any symposium to be 
perfect. The value lies in pointing out great differences of 
quality. Certainly the rating of the dwarf and intermediate 
varieties is much fairer than in the first symposium, and will 
serve to emphasize the value of these irises in lengthening the 
season. 

In the tall bearded section, there are only two of the white 
varieties, Mrs. Horace Darwin and Fairy, which date before 
1913; and this is an indication of the fact that the modern 
varieties are superseding the old kinds. Prominent among the 
white varieties mentioned are Cygnet, Taj Mahal, White 
Queen, White Knight, Athene, Garden White and Snow 
White, all of which are recommended for garden use. Among 
the whites of cypriana or kashmiriana origin may be men- 
tioned the new Purissima, Shasta and Micheline Charraire, all 
of which are wonderful exhibition flowers but perhaps not 
as well suited for garden use in cold climates. Among the 
plicatas are the new San Francisco, Jubilee, Lona, True 
Charm and Damozel. 

The list of high-rating lavenders, blues and purples is 
almost endless, but prominent among the newer varieties are 
Mary Barnett, Souv. de Loetitia Michaud, Morning Splendor, 
Odaroloc, Pioneer, Germaine Perthuis, Susan Bliss and 
Dream. Among the blends receiving a high rating are Asia, 
Cameo, Glowing Embers, Sequoiah, Frieda Mohr, Mme. 
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Henri Cayeux, Geo. J. Tribolet, Brenthis and Dolly Madison. 

There are many new yellows to be considered. Among 
them are Aliquippa, Primrose, Prairie Gold, Yellow Moon, 
Gold Imperial, Inner Glow and Carcanet; while among the 
yellow bicolors are Vesper Gold, Argynnis, Flammenschwert 
and Rialgar. 

This gives but a very few selections from the long list of 
varieties. Members of the American Iris Society will find that 
this new symposium deserve many hours of study, and un- 
doubtedly it will have a great effect on the iris plantings of 
the next few years. 

The exhibition rating should be ignored by the person 
who is not a collector but wants irises merely for garden 
effect. The casual grower may find the long list confusing, 
but he will also find it most useful in sorting out the high 
quality varieties in the various colors, and then he can buy 
those kinds which suit his pocketbook and be comforted by 
the thought that those varieties which are too expensive this 
year will be cheaper next year and still cheaper the year after. 

The symposium has been sent to all members of the 
American Iris Society. Non-members can obtain it by sending 
one dollar to the secretary of the society, Mr. J. B. Wallace, 
129 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Alte — gartenkunst, by H. Reichow. Berlin, Gartenschon- 
heit, 1927. 
A short historical account of the gardens of Danzig. 
At the north of Bearcamp Water, by F. Bolles. Bost., Houghton, 
1917. [c1893]. 
“Chronicles of a stroller in New England from July to December.” 
Beekeeping; rev. ed., by E. F. Phillips. N. Y., Macm., 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” 
The book of annuals, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1928. 


See “Horticulture,” 

The book of shrubs, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” 

— for the small place, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macm., 
See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 

Field book of common gilled mushrooms, by W. S. Thomas. N. Y., 

Putnam, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 
Fruit-growing projects, by F. C. Sears. N. Y., Macm., 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 

Jardins de la Cote d’Azur, by O. Godard. Paris, Massin, 1927. 

A portfolio of views from photographs of modern gardens on the 
estates of the French Riviéra. 

Journal of travels into the Arkansas Territory during the year 1819... 
by Thomas Nuttall, ed. by R. G. Thwaites. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Clark, 1905. 

Nuttall travelled in many parts of the United States and won for 
himself a leading place among writers on American plants. 

Land of the lingering snow, by F. Bolles. Bost., Houghton, 1892. 

“Chronicles of a stroller in New England from January to June.” 
— des groseilliers, Ribes L., by E. A. Janczewski. Genéve, 

An elaborate study of the botany of the genus Ribes and of its 
subgenera, from v. 35 of the Mémoires of the Société de Physique et 
d’Historie Naturelle de Genéve. 

Natural history lore and legend, by F. Edward Hulme. 
Quaritch, 1895. 

“Being some few examples of quaint and by-gone beliefs .. . ancient 
and medizval.” 

Pictorial practical tree and shrub culture, by W. P. Wright and Wm. 
Dallimore. Lond., Cassell, 1905. 


The Care of Shrubs 


“The Book of Shrubs,” by Alfred C. Hottes, published by 
the A. T. DeLaMare Company, New York, at $3.00, has 
just reached the reviewer's table. 


As we have said before, Professor Hottes has written some 
of the most useful small handbooks that have been published 
in this country. This, his latest book, is compact and com- 
prehensive and is arranged alphabetically for ready reference. 

Professor Hottes has a particularly timely chapter on acid, 
neutral and alkaline soils in which he says, 


Cottonseed meal, ground soy beans, and spent malt, all of which contain 
a large amount of nitrogen in organic and acid form, are excellent fertili- 


Lond., 
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zers for acid-soid plants. Experiments made by the writer in the Spring of 
1926 show that skimmed milk and buttermilk are useful as fertilizers for 
acid-soil plants. Undoubtedly, the partially dried forms of these products 
now marketed for poultry feed are also serviceable as fertilizer for such 
plants. The warning should be given, however, that skimmed milk contains 
about ten times as much lime as cottonseed meal and that the possible 
cumulative effect of repeated applications may require remedial measures, 
such as the application of aluminum sulphate to remove the excess lime. 


The author points out that hard water which is alkaline 
in reaction will ultimately injure an acid-soil planting and 
that if it must be used, it can be made neutral or slightly 
acid by dissolving in it a suitable amount of aluminum sul- 
phate. The proper amount can be determined by adding to a 
teaspoonful of the treated water in a white dish, a fraction 
of a drop of the dye known as bromthymol blue. If the 
amount of aluminum sulphate was just 
sufficient to make it neutral, its color under 
this test will be green; if it has become acid, 
yellow; if it is still alkaline, blue. 

The author then goes on to point out 
that if a planting of acid-soil plants has 
been made in a non-acid bed, the plants 
can probably be saved by the proper appli- 
cation of aluminum sulphate. 

Professor Hottes finds fall a most desir- 
able time for planting, especially after 
heavy frosts, because then the soil is warm 
and easily worked while containing plenty 
of moisture. He also points out, however, 
that work must be stopped when the 
ground freezes hard; and he names several 
shrubs which are exceptions to the usual 
rule and give the best results if planted in 
the spring. This list includes rhododen- 
drons, magnolias, mountain laurel, haw- 
thorns, azaleas, and the flowering dog- 
wood. Among the plants which are listed 
as considered difficult to transplant are 
cotoneasters, holly, buckthorn, Japanese 
snowball, abelia, the pearlbush and althea, 
all of which should be planted from pots or with a large ball 
of earth around the roots, preferably held in place by burlap. 

In his chapter on pruning, Professor Hottes warns against 
pruning shrubs in late fall so that they appear dehorned in 
winter and against the pruning of shrubs so that they will be 
flat on top. He strongly believes in cutting back newly trans- 
planted shrubs severely, for then they become bushy and 
develop into the proper shape the second year. 

In discussing hedges, Professor Hottes advocates a single 
row of plants rather than a double row, as the latter are hard 
to keep clean. When setting out shrubs he prunes the plants 
severely and likes to stretch a chicken-wire along the row 
at the time. When this is done, the branches grow up and 
cover the wire, with the result that a chicken-proof and dog- 
proof hedge is obtained from the first. He warns against prun- 
ing California privet late in the year, as the new growth 
freezes in winter. 

In addition to the detailed description of shrubs in great 
variety, the author appends a list of those good for different 
purposes, such as for foliage effects for autumn coloring and 
to attract the birds. 


Cromwells in Cold Climates 


Dear Sir—The article on Lithospermum fruticosum (Gen- 
tian-blue Cromwell) in Horticulture of July 15 interests me. 
I wonder, though, if it is as hardy as suggested, especially 
around Boston. This species and the variety Heavenly Blue 
seem to be difficult to grow outside. It would be inter- 
esting to hear from growers in the locality around Boston 
who have had success with these lithospermums in the 
open. They are easily managed in pots or pans placed in 
a coldframe or cool house, but if planted out in the open they 
fail to survive. This has been the experience here for some 
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years. Possibly location, soil, or some other agency to their 
well-being is lacking in Cambridge. It is rather disheartening 
to procure from a nursery, plants, supposedly hardy, that 
have been grown in frames or cold house, and then, when they 
are planted out, to lose them,—even when they are above the 
ordinary run of rock garden plants as to color or growth suit- 
able for one’s needs. The following have also been tried here 
with little or no success outside: Lithospermum angustifo- 
lium, arvense, canescens, distichum, gmelinii, graminifolium, 
intermedium, linearifolium, multiflorum, petraeum, purpureo- 
coeruleum, sibericum. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


—Francis Lazenby. 





Polygonum Sachalinense 


Two Lusty Polygonums 


HE polygonums are mostly lusty coarse herbs which make 

a considerable showing. Polygonum sieboldi and P. sacha- 
linense have been commonly grown for a good many years; 
and though they have never been really popular, and prob- 
ably never will be, they have their good points. 

For one thing they are enormously hardy and able to take 
care of themselves. Indeed on our grounds they tend to become 
weeds, P. sachalinense especially. But the foliage is clean and 
bright, comes up in large effective masses, and has a pleasing 
coarse texture which makes it effective in background plant- 
ings. It is distinctly attractive used as a pond-side plant where 
it can be seen reflected in flat water. 

When in full flower either one of these species is a beautiful 
sight. The flowers are abundant, soft and feathery, of a 
creamy white, and are distributed in a highly decorative man- 
ner. They are fairly acceptable as cut flowers when used in 
quite large masses, though unfortunately the odor is not 
particularly good. 

The species illustrated herewith is P. sachalinense, the saca- 
line; and it may be recalled that a big boom was given this 
plant some 30 years ago when it was widely advertised as 
valuable for forage. It will certainly produce the forage—by 
tons—and there are records showing that under some cir- 
cumstances cattle will eat it. However, it has proved to be 
even less popular for cattle food than for garden planting. 
In the latter capacity it really has some value. It is a hardy 
perennial, spreading from the roots. 


Amherst, Mass. —Frank A. Waugh. 


Editor's Note. Polygonum sachalinense should be planted with great 
caution in spite of its undoubted beauty, because it spreads with amazing 
rapidity, coming up over a wide area and resisting all efforts to exterminate 
it except by the use of a strong weed killer. 









planted, it grows rapidly and blossoms freely. It requires 
six weeks, however, for the seeds to germinate, so they 
must be sown soon for winter use. 

The surest and quickest way of growing them is to sprout 
them in a glass tobacco jar half filled with moist sphagnum 
moss which has been thoroughly washed in several waters 
and pressed dry by squeezing between both hands. It would 
be still better if the moss were boiled, for what is needed is 
a medium which will keep the slightly moist seeds sweet and 
at an even temperature during their long period of incubation. 

The jar may be purchased for 10 cents at any 10-cent store 
and it has a glass cover fitted to its top. The moss should be 
held in a bunch in the left hand and cut into half-inch layers 
with shears and afterwards loosened up inside the jar, by 
being mixed with the hand. Stir the seeds evenly about 
through the moss, cover and set in light, but not in sunlight, 
until all seeds have sprouted. The moss and seeds must be 
mixed anew every few days and a few drops of water may be 
added if necessary from time to time, to keep the moisture 


Tote lantana is most satisfactory as a house plant. Once 

































































































































































The Lantana Is an Excellent House Plant 








as nearly as possible as it was at the beginning. Many of the 
seeds may require more than six weeks for their germination, 
but every fertile seed will germinate, if given time. 

‘The operation is also of value, therefore, to prove the true 
worth of all seeds. Examine the jar daily, and when the first 
little plant appears with its two downy leaves, part the moss 
carefully with a nail file, or some similar instrument, and lift 
out the shoot, taking care not to break off the seed which will 
usually be found at, or near, the bottom of the sprout. If 
the seed has dropped off, of its own accord, the plant may 
still grow, anyway. There is no need of waiting for the second 
pair of leaves, but pot immediately in a two and one-quarter 
inch pot of fine, moist soil, cover with a glass percolator top, 
















































































Lantana and Other Hard Cased Seeds 


and set in a saucer, which should be kept a little moist until 
the. second pair of leaves has fully formed. Covered with 
glass and kept moist, they may be exposed to early morning 
and late afternoon sunlight from the moment of being trans- 
planted, even at this season of the year. 

The shoots should be about an inch long when potted, 
about half the length set down into the soil, which should be 
gently firmed around it. Water with a fine stream around the 
edge of the pot, twice daily. 

The following formula gives a good soil for transplanting 
young seedlings: one quart of sifted garden loam, a handful 
of bone meal, a half cup of finely granulated peat moss, and 
a half cup of dried sphagnum moss, rubbed through a metal 
colander having holes one-eighth inch in diameter. Add water 
a little at a time, mixing with the gloved hands until prop- 
erly friable. 

This method of germinating hard seeds works well also 
with the seeds of the Japanese iris which are especially hard 
to raise. Fertile seeds of the iris are usually of a bright garnet 
color, and if kept in clean moss in this manner they will 
sprout without rotting. Do not pot off in soil, however, until 
the green plant is fully an inch in length. Yucca seeds respond 
very quickly to this treatment but require more care in trans- 
planting and should be fully one and one-half inches long 
before they are removed from the moss. Even the wistaria 
bean gets a fine start in life if allowed to remain in the moss 
until its two straggling sprouts have grown to the length of 
three-quarters of an inch. 

—Mrs. E. N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


September Lawn Making 


goer September answers well for lawn making, for rain, 
humidity, coolness may all be present. The new grass can 
make a sturdy growth, and mat down somewhat as protection 
against thawing and freezing throughout the winter. There 
should never be economy in soil preparation, least of all for a 
lawn, which, one hopes, is to stay for a comfortably indefinite 
period. 

“You might as well have the best’’ when it comes to grass 
seed. In fact, one cannot afford anything else, for the lawn. 
Recleaned grass seed should be ordered, for it is all grass seed, 
and weed troubles are largely stopped at the outset. One-half 
pound of seed per square rod is ample, and the lawn, unless 
too diversified and irregular, can be divided into six-foot 
widths with pegs and string, and the seed separated into as 
many lots as there are divisions of the ground. This will 
provide for an even distribution of seed, and no shortage, or 
surplus, at the completion of the work. 

After sowing the seed it must be raked in lightly, covered 
but only well-covered, less than one-quarter of an inch as 
nearly as a rake can do it. Rolling should follow, and be done 
thoroughly, with not less than 300 pounds weight roller. If 
the day can be chosen, one that is windless and dry and fol- 
lowed by wet weather is ideal. A good seed mixture is 20 
pounds each of Kentucky blue grass and Rhode Island bent, 
and 10 pounds of red top, to which four pounds of white 
clover is added. Smaller quantities in the same proportion. 

In preparing the ground for the seed the cost of tearing it 
apart if poor results follow should be kept in mind. Drainage, 
reasonable fertility and proper mechanical condition must be 
provided. Success does not always immediately attend the 
most generous and painstaking efforts, for an exceptionally 
open winter with innumerable thawings and freezings may 
throw the young grass plants out of the ground disastrously. 
Lime is to be avoided as it encourages weed growth. If the 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES” 























L. MONADELPHUM 


Lilium Monadelphum (Caucasian Lily ) —A delight- 
ful lily accommodating itself to most garden situations 
without any special care. Pale yellow flowers, spotted 
black, carried on stout stems 5 to 6 ft. high, 10 to 
20 blooms, to a spike—June. 

Each $1.25 Dozen $12.00 


L. Tenuifolium (Siberian Lily) —Light graceful 
spikes carrying 5 to 10 drooping bells of bright scar- 
let, height 18 to 24” June flowering. 

Each 40c Dozen $4.00 


L. Testaceum (Nankeen Lily) —A great favorite 
and truly a beautiful lily. Flowers are true nankeen 


yellow or dark apricot with bright orange anthers. A 
vigorous grower that makes a splendid border group 
when established. 6 ft. June to July. 

Each $2.25 


Dozen $22.50 





L. TESTACEUM 


—particularly for 


Fall Planting 


No bulbs that you can plant this fall offer 
the charming variety and lengthy bloom- 
ing season that the great family of Lilies 
does, and none can surpass them in color, 
delicate fragrance and dignity. By careful 
selection, one can have Lilies in the garden 
from June to October. Fall being the ideal 
time to plant, we have chosen a few real 
beauties that will delight those who favor 


these magnificent flowers. 


L. Chalcedonicum (Scarlet Turk'’s Cap Lily) —A 
delightful June lily bearing its waxy scarlet flowers on 
strong stems 3 to 4 ft. in height; a fine companion to 
Lil. Candidum. 


Each $2.50 Dozen $25.00 


L. Henryii (Orange Speciosum) — One of the best 
of all garden lilies. Has large orange colored flowers of 
the 
height 5 to 6 ft., often taller when well established. 


the same form as “Speciosum type.’’ Average 


July-August. 
Selected, 9-11” bulbs, each $1.00 Dozen $10.00 




















L. CHALCEDONICUM 

















L. TENUIFOLIUM 


Orders for these bulbs should be sent to us now, so 
that you may receive the pick of the 
new crop on arrival. 


And Remember! 


With each order of the value of $3.00 or over, we 
send free of charge, our beautiful lily book ‘Con 
sider the Lilies’’ in which are described some 110 
varieties, with over 80 of them illustrated in natural 
colors; a book that has been commented upon in 
the most lavish terms of praise by professional and 
amateur Horticulturists all over the United States— 
and beyond! 


Our complete Autumn catalogue is also ready and will 


be mailed free to all applicants. 





L. HENRYII 








W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 


1902 


“The House of Lilies” 


INCORPORATED 


1916 


148 W. 23rd Street, New York City 
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soil is acid a larger proportion of bent grasses, or, indeed, all 
bent grasses may be used. 

Copious but light sprinklings will be needed by the new 
lawn if rains do not come. Once in seven or ten days is often 
enough to use the hose. Fall seeded lawns are not cut until 
spring, of course, and then not until the grass is as high as can 
be comfortably mown with a machine. Cut as infrequently 
as possible the first summer, leaving the clippings behind as a 
mulch and sun protection as far as possible. A thorough 
rolling in the spring is important, both for new and old 


lawns. 

The use of peat moss has been found very helpful in the 
autumn as well as in the spring. It should be spread evenly 
over the ground after the seed has been sown. The peat moss 
is not a fertilizer but it adds humus to the soil as it decomposes 
and what is more important at first, it protects the seed from 
the hot sun and keeps it moist, with the result that germina- 
tion takes place promptly and a good stand of grass is 
obtained. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Rosa Hugonis 


Doubtless many a gardener loves his Rosa Hugonis as well 
as I do; but perhaps lacks my advantage of extreme old age 
and consequent right to dispose of my time as I please. From 
many localities comes the plaint that this lovely rose dies 
after flowering; and one distinguished roseman even says that 
we should count it quite worth while if we can bring it just 
once to perfection. I have one now three years old, 12 feet 
tall, of lovely proportions and full foliage, grown from a 
two and one-half inch pot, and in this most unfavorable 
climate, where the winter temperature often falls to 40 degrees 
below zero. 

For this delicate rose, not yet perhaps quite acclimated, 
which takes upon itself to give roses out of all proportion in 
numbers to its size, this, I am convinced, is the treatment: 
Remove every one of the “‘hips,’’ thus sparing the strength 


that would be or might be exhausted in ripening such a mass 
of seeds. It will take two hours out of some busy day; but 
a year hence you will feel well repaid. 

—Elisabeth B. Sampson. 








PLANTING TABLE FOR LILIES 


Season 
of Bloom 


Height 


Name Feet 


Color of Flower 


Depth 
to Plant 


Inches* Remarks 





Lilium amabile 
auratum 


platyphyllum 
Batemanniae 


Brownii 


canadense 
fe rubrum 
candidum 

elegans (see Thunbergianum) 
giganteum 

Grayi 

Hansoni 


Henryi 
Martagon 


album 
pardalinum (Panther 
lily) 
Parryi 
philadelphicum 


regale 


rubellum 
speciosum album 


melpomene 


sé 


roseum 
rubrum 


se 


superbum 

tenuifolium 

testaceum (Nankeen lily) 
Thunbergianum elegans 
tigrinum (Tiger lily) 
umbellatum 


Washingtonianum 


Willmottiae 
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July 

August 
August 
August 


June-July 
July 
July 
June-July 
July 
June-July 
June-July 
July-Aug. 


June 


June 
July 


June-July 
July-Aug. 


July 


May-June 


Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept. 


Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept. 


July-Aug. 
June-July 
June-July 
June-July 
August 

June-July 
June-July 


July 


Reddish with darker spots 8 
White, golden banded 10 
White, spotted 

Apricot, unspotted 


White, brown outside 

Light orange, brown spots 
Red, yellow inside 

Pure white 

White 

Red, maroon spots 4+ 
Orange, spotted brown 8-10 
Salmon-orange 10 


Dull purple, spotted 


Pure white 
Orange, crimson spots 


Citron, spotted brown 
Scarlet 


White, flushed with pink 


Pink 
White 


Crimson spotted 

White, red flush, spotted 
White, spotted pink 
Orange-crimson 

Scarlet 

Dark apricot 

Scarlet 

Orange-scarlet 

Bright crimson 


White, spotted red 


Orange-red 


*The planting depth given indicates the distance from the tip of the bulb to the surface of the ground. 


Easy under ordinary garden conditions. 

Thrives in partial shade or in full sun. 

The largest and best of the auratums. 

Low, erect and one of the best garden lilies for 
amateurs. 

Demands good drainage. Best planted on its side. 
Bulbs are scarce. 

Likes shade and peat. Easily naturalized. 

As above. 

Prefers full sun. Should be planted before October 1. 


Barely cover the bulbs. The smaller bulbs are best. 

Likes shade and a loose, peaty soil. 

Will grow almost anywhere, but may not flower 
the first season. 

Succeeds in most locations, but the flowers are best 
in partial shade. 

Good border lily with a somewhat unpleasant odor. 
Sun or shade. 

Likes partial shade. 

Sun or partial shade. Likes plenty of moisture. Es- 
pecially good. 

Erratic and difficult. 

Hardy and easily cultivated in sun or shade. Difficult 
for naturalizing. 

Especially hardy and vigorous, easily propagated. 
Highly perfumed. 

Good for rock gardens but rather difficult. 

Sun or partial shade, reliable and excellent for cut- 
ting. 

Sun or partial shade. Good for cutting and one of 
the best garden lilies. 

As above. 

As above. 

Very hardy and seeds freely. Will grow in sun if 
given a ground cover. 

Useful in rock gardens and for cutting, but runs out 
after a few years. 

Similar to candicum and should be planted shallow 
and early, preferably with a ground cover. 

Very hardy and likes full exposure. A good rock 
garden lily in several varieties. 

Likes full sun but tolerates shade. Easily propagated 
from bulbils forming in the axils of the leaves. 

Very hardy, dwarf and thrives in any situation. 

Likes partial shade and is fragrant. Rather difficult. 
Should be mulched in winter. Plant bulbs on 
their sides. 

Slender and graceful. Needs staking. 
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Unusual Plants That You Long For 


Magazine and news articles tell about unusual plants. You 
may wish to add some of them to your garden collection, 
but the article doesn’t tell you where to go. Why not drop 
a line to Hicks’ Nurseries? 


Why not visit the nurseries this fall, see the millions of 
baby plants, see the small evergreens and shrubs ready to 
transplant, and the big trees that may be moved in full 
leaf, or in mid-winter? 


Hicks Has a Great Display 
of Rare and Unusual Plants on 


A dozen kinds of Flowering Crabapples selling at $2 to $3.50 each; Dunbar’s Hawthorn at $3.50 each; 
‘4 ; Scotch Heather in variety, $5 for 10 plants; Cotoneasters in twelve varieties, priced from 75 cents to $3.50 
eli each, and worth more than we ask. You will want 
to see Hicks’ new Yew, the Japanese Black Pine 
for exposed places, Meyers Juniper, Redveined 
Enkianthus, new varieties of Barberry for hedges 
and masses. These are only a few of the rare 
things growing in the nursery—to name them all 
would need several pages. 


We shall be glad to have you visit the nursery any day 
(office closed Sunday). Browse around to your heart’s con- 
tent, ask questions—and if you wish, have some of the 
plants dug and take them away in your car. 


If you would like a copy of our 
latest booklet and pricelist, write us. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 


From New York, cross 59th Street Bridge through Queens 
to the Jericho Turnpike. 
Cotoneaster From Connecticut take ferry from Greenwich to Oyster Bay. 
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| 1818 1928 | 


| 85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
| 


New England Distributors for All Kinds of 
NATURAL WOOD FENCES 


| Autumn is the ideal time for the erection of a fence. Without special effort or expense you 
| can erect your fence now and have your property ready before the spring rush begins 




















We have fences to meet every possible requirement | 


































































































“DUBOIS Reeveshire CLEFT 


WOVEN WOOD FENCE HURDLE FENCE CHESTNUT FENGING 


WE ARE ALSO SOLE NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR HABITANT MICHIGAN CEDAR FENCES 


Complete Catalogs and Prices on Request 
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of the flowers equalled that seen last year. Doubtless the 

season has been responsible. There has been too much 
rain, causing the flower stems to make soft growth. This does 
not mean, of course, that the shows have not been creditable, 
and growers must expect an occasional off year. 

Experienced gladiolus men with whom I have talked tell 
me that they have seen practically no outstanding introduc- 
tions this year. The fact is that so many new varieties have 
been produced in the last decade that present-day originations 
must be superlatively good to make much impression on the 
hard-boiled connoisseur. Of course, there is a constant proces- 
sion of new kinds, but when they are compared with the older 
varieties, most of them show but little if any superiority. 

I understand that Mr. Kunderd’s Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
was the sensation of the national show at Toledo, but more 
because of the superb manner in which it was displayed than 
because of its inherent value. This new variety is without 
question a very handsome flower, in a combination of pink 
and cream, delicate and dainty. Nevertheless, it can hardly 
be called a great improvement over Jenny Lind, which it 


A T none of the gadiolus shows this year has the quality 


much resembles. 


I have just been talking with an experienced gladiolus 


grower who decided this year to experiment with semesan 
because of the fact that some of his corms had become infected 
with hard-rot. He treated all of his planting material, corms 
and cormels alike. The blooming period of the corms was set 
back about a week by this treatment but the plants are making 
beautiful growth now and appear to be in perfect condition. 
The corms dug up for investigation were found to be perfectly 
white and clean. So far as the larger planting stock is con- 
cerned, the experiment has been a complete success. 

The result with the cormels has been far less satisfactory. 


a 
see ,,'-'er1e7e7F77F7F7F89F9F7°9°970970707°0000 9070070709070 709090700070709709070000970°9707° 7070770909070 07070°70707°707700° 93090709777 





Exhibition of the New England Gladiolus Society in Boston 


This is being written in the middle of August, up to which 
time not a cormel had sprouted, and the owner expresses 
himself as convinced that he will get no results from them. 
This is oniy one man’s experience and of course other growers 
may have different reports, but it is important that growers 
inform themselves carefully about these matters before risking 
too much on their success. 


In one of the larger garden papers the other day I read an 
article in which fall crocuses and colchicums were classed 
under one head. ‘This is very misleading for several reasons. 
In the first place, fall crocuses are outside the ban which the 
Federal Horticultural Board has placed on many bulbs. That 
is to say, they may be imported freely. Colchicums, on the 
other hand, may not be imported except under special permit. 
They are among the bulbs which have been interdicted. 
Colchicums, however, are being grown extensively enough in 
this country so that bulbs can be obtained without difficulty. 


Fall crocuses have somewhat smaller bulbs; they are about 
the size of ordinary crocus bulbs. Colchicum bulbs, on the 
contrary, are as large as lily bulbs. It is the same with the 
foliage; that of the fall crocus is narrow and rather small, 
but colchicums have large fleshy leaves which make them less 
suitable for rock garden work, as the leaves grow in the spring 
and are much in the way. Fall crocuses are to be recommended 
for rock gardens in order to obtain striking autumn effects, 
but colchicums will give better results in beds or in the fore- 
front of perennial and shrub borders. Both colchicums and 
fall crocuses are valuable garden subjects which give remark- 
ably quick results and which may be planted any time in the 
next few weeks. It is merely a question of using them to 
the best advantage. Among the varieties the one known as 
speciosus is particularly satisfactory but there are several 
other good kinds, including zonatus, Tommasinianus and 
imperatii. 
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CHOICE DUTCH BULBS 


In our new Fall Catalogue will be found descrip- In American grown Narcissi are 40 varieties em- 
bracing Large, Medium and Short Trumpet sec- 
tions. Also fine selections of Crocus — including 
10 species suitable for Rock Gardens, Fritillarias, 


tive lists of 115 varieties of Tulips including 
Darwin, Breeder, Cottage, Parrot, Rembrandt, 


Early, Double and other types as well as a fine Scillas, Chionodoxas, Galanthus, Muscaris, Eran- 
selection of Species suitable for the Rock Garden. this, Erythroniums, and other varieties. 

If you are interested in Hardy Lilies you cannot superbum, Canadense, Philadelphicum, Grayi, 
afford to be without our new list of these glorious Carolinianum, pardalinum and others. A little 


later such varieties as auratum., Willmottiae 
fine bulbs of te , ’ ’ 
bulbous plants. Now ready are very fin Davidi, speciosum, monadelphum, the new Back- 


North of France candidums, also Batemanniae, house hybrids, Sargentiae, sulphur-gale, regale and 
testaceum, Hansonii, Chalcedonicum and other many more can be had. Our list embraces over 


good varieties as well as such native varieties as 75 varieties. 


Call and inspect our stock and compare prices. Only high quality bulbs carried. 
Catalogues for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET AT FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

















¥ 1; Arb WELLESLEY GROWN 
railing Arbutus IRIS DELPHINIUMS 


Last year we offered five hundred clumps of PEONIES PHLOX 


Trailing Arbutus to readers of Horticulture. 





Are they growing in YOUR Garden? If not I wish you would let 
These were promptly sold and many orders me send you one or more of the following collections which are offered 
returnéd unfilled at greatly reduced prices to induce you to give us a trial so that we 


may add your name to our growing list of satisfied customers. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6th, 1928 


This season we have about five hundred more “The Iris which you sent me last year is doing very nicely but I 
find that I need two thousand more plants. Send them if you can 
clumps available and offer them as before. Not do so for the same price as last year. 
b d 1 t Offer No. 1 Offer No. 4 
less than two or more than two dozen clumps to 12 TRISES Worth More Than $5.00 8 PEONIES Worth $15.00 for $10.00 
for $3.00 Baroness Schroeder, Eugene Verdier, 


an order. Price 75c per clump, $7.50 per dozen. 


Longfellow, Mme. Boulanger, Mme. 


Blue Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Jules Dessert, Tourangelle. 


Cora, Fairy. Hiawatha,  Isoline, 


Orders filled in rotation. Lohengrin, "Monsignor,  Paulaures, Offer No. § 
uaker Lady, Sindjkha. 6 PEONIES Bi ‘Yaie a 925.00 
. or A 
ROCK PLANTS: Plant them in September. Offer No. 2 Cnsey Tm: Tan, Beats Tameien, 
Sed Sempervivums Columbines Campanu 12 IRISES bya Than $8.06 — 1 Bs M. Cahuzac, Ne- 
e um, ’ ’ ~ or e ’ ° 
. . . Afterglow, Prospero, Anna Farr, Offer No. 6 
las, Dianthus, Violas, and most anything you Anne Leslie, Cecil Minturn, Dusky § PEONIES Well Worth $55.00 for 
=e ape ene Fn mony . ; Only $30.00 m 
le " llllamson, ueen aterina, ty A s ‘ : l y’ 
need to make your rock garden a success. ak, ute, alton Geo 
Offer No. 3 Offer No. 7 


May we send you our catalog? 12 DELPHINIUMS, 12 IRISES, 8 


6 PEONIES Worth $8.00 for $5.00 PEONIES (Unlabeled) for $5.00 
Avalanche, Germaine Bigot, Grover If the Iris and Peonies were labeled 
Cleveland, Mme. Boulanger, La they would amount to over $8.00 
Tendresse, Edith Forrest. without the Delphiniums. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 100 IRIS in Choice Mixture $5.00 1,000 for $45.00 


You see I want you to know the kind of stock we send out and the 


BOX G PUTNEY, VERMONT service we give; hence these attractive prices. Catalogue? 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” GE O ° N . SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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IRIS SPECIALS 


Connoisseurs will recognize the 
excellence of the varieties offered 
and the low prices quoted. 

This offering should be of special 
interest to Commercial Growers. 
Many of these choice varieties 
have never before been sold at 
these prices. 

These prices are lower than 
listed in my Catalogue and 
apply only on orders received 
this month or next in response 


to this Ad. 


MARGUERITE MARON: A gigantic, tall white Ricardi hybrid, a few on. - 
Plants Bb ccccccccccccccccccvveseversseeHeresersesess seeeccececccecs - 
AMBASSADEUBR: The most popular of all Iris. Exceedingly rich and handsome .90 
HERMIONE: Another choice rare variety; valuable as a seed parent ....... ea. 1.00 
SUSAN BLISS: Pink. I paid $18.50 per root for my original stock 4 years ago 1.75 
SAPPHIRE: Intense Dauphin’s Blue. Very early. Dwarf stature ........-. 1.00 





ECLAIREUEB: White standards edged violet. Rosy violet falls edged lilac .. 1.00 
CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling recently sold for $25.00 ...... 1.25 
EGLAMOUR: A gigantic purple bicolor recently sold at $20.00 each .........- 1.00 
FLAMMENSCHWEBRT: A gold and crimson maroon variegata. Very fine ...... -75 
MORNING SPLENDOUR: Given the American Iris Society’s Gold Medal for the 

Guest Amseriets THIS occ ccc 608 cb cascade ob nsss ese se ES ON CRS S SHH ECHO 6.00 
ANNE BULLEN: Lavender violet introduced in 1922 at $25 per plant ........ 1.25 
LADY BYNG: A sister seedling of Susan Bliss that sold in 1923 at $50 a root. 

Pale ageratum violet. A most exquisite coloring ......-+-.++eeeeseeeeeers 1.00 
OLIVER PEERTHIUS: Of a richness of the fine Dominion seedlings, but not of aie 


Dominion parentage ; 
LONA: An exotic peach color plicata. More like an Orchid than any other Iris 3.50 


DAPHNE: An improved Rhein Nixe. White and purple. Fine flower ......... - 1.00 
MME. CHOBAUT: A choice yellow plicata ......c-eeeeecceecceeersetceene -50 
MLLE. SCHWARTZ: An exquisite soft mauve. Very free flowering ........-+- -75 
MARSH MARIGOLD: One of the finest variegatas ......--++--seeeeeeeeees -75 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON: Rated world’s finest by American Iris Society in 1922 .40 
MOTHER OF PEARL: Iridescent Mother of Pearl coloring ........+++s+++0% « 40 


FORSETE: A 1924 introduction. Fine medium blue self, large and free flowering 1.00 
DUKE OF BEDFORD: A gigantic velvety reddish violet that sold for $50 in 1924 7.00 


FRANKLIN BEYNON: A fine, soft, pink tone self, 75c each .......... 3 for 2.00 
BRANDYWINE: Light chicory blue of pleasing form, and good substance 
ree irr re eer re Oe OR re ee eae 8 for 3.00 
MESTOR: One of the richest, earliest and longest flowering Iris in my collection 2.25 
AMNARIS: An exceedingly rich violet blue. One of the best and largest ...... 3.00 
AUTUMN KING: Flowers in June and again in the Fall ..............e00000. 2.25 
CITRONELLA: Very handsome, rich striped yellow of great carrying quality 3.00 
HYPERION: A gigantic light blue with flaring falls. Very fine flower ........ 4.00 
LORD LAMBOURNE: Exceedingly early, rich fawn and crimson blend. Large ade 
eee ee Pe re Oe eT Tee ere d 
MICHELINE CHARRIERE: The finest and most perfect white .............. 9.00 
MOONLIGHT: A gigantic creamy white. One of the largest of all Iris ...... 8.00 
pg ee Se 8 8B rr rr eee 3.00 
SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU: The largest and finest dark purple ......... 1.50 
ALLIES: A wonderful new coppery rose blend ............ ccc ecccecccccece 7.00 
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COLLECTION NO. 1 


20 PLANTS in ten extra choice varieties 
of Bearded Iris, all quite distinctive and 
different from each other, all properly 
labeled, my selection, plante that would 
cost 50c to $1.50 per plant if selected 
coparately. .icecsses 20 Plants for 5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Iris. They are easy to 
grow by the waterside or in the garden, 
and are good for naturalizing. Free 
flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white), 10 
Blue King (a gorgeous blue), 10 of an- 
other variety, my selection. TOTAL 30 
PLANTS, all properly labeled, for $6.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 2 


$30 Worth of Choice Bearded 
Iris for $6.00 


assorted in many different 
my selection, without labels, 


50 plants, 
varieties, 
for $6.00. 
As I have only the choicest varieties you 
are sure to be pleased with this collec- 
tion. 
COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 


Especially adapted for the Rock Garden, 
each a miniature jewel. They bloom just 
after the crocus have finished blooming. 
20 PLANTS in five choice varieties, my 
selection, $5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 5—INTERMEDIATE IRIS 


This selection blooms just after the Dwarfs and finishes blooming just as the Taller 
Bearded Iris begin to bloom. They come in the early Spring just when flowers are 
most appreciated. Some very choice varieties will go into this Collection. 20 PLANTS 
in five varieties, my selection all labeled, for $5.00. : 


FOR MASS COLOR EFFECT — $6 FOR 50 OF ONE VARIETY 
Your choice of any of the following pink toned varieties: ROSE Aa HER 


MAJESTY, PAULINE, LOHENGRIM MAUVINE, MRS. ALL 


N 


GRAY, QUEEN OF MAY, SHREWSBURY 
Light Blue Toned Varieties: Celeste, Neptune, Sarpedon, Swatara, Trojana 
PURPLE: Oriental, Perfection 


I can also furnish Whites, Soft Yellows, Deep Yellows, Plicatas, Variegatas, Light and 
Dark blends and various colorings on the same basis for mass 
planting, if selection is left with me. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Bayside, L.L, N.Y. 
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Summer Blooming Trees and Shrubs 


HERE is a rather large list of summer blooming trees 

and shrubs, but a certain few seem to deserve special 
mention, because of their beauty in flower, because they have 
several horticultural points to recommend them, and finally 
because they will give practically a continuous bloom from 
the middle of June to frost. They are arranged in order of 
their bloom. 

The leadplant (Amorpha canscens) is an interesting small 
shrub of about three feet, with rather dense but graceful 
foliage, covered with white down, giving the plant a silvery 
appearance. The flowers, which appear in early July, are 
borne in terminal spikes, the dark purple of the flowers 
affording a striking contrast against the bright orange stamens. 
The leadplant is adapted to planting in dry and sunny 
positions. 

Although the smoke bush (Rhus cotinus) really flowers 
in June, its flowers are inconspicuous. It is the fruit, the 
feathery clusters that follow, that is attractive during July 
and August. The smoke bush is a large spreading shrub up to 
15 feet, and creates a cloudy, smoky effect from a distance. At 
first the panicles are pinkish purple, but by mid-August they 
are a soft brown. At the seashore the color is much more 
vivid than inland. It is hardy, and not fussy about soil if it is 
well-drained. It prefers a sunny location. 

An interesting summer-flowering tree is Koelreuteria pan- 
iculata, commonly known as the varnish tree. The varnish 
tree is a medium-sized tree, about 30 feet in height, covered 
with dark green compound foliage. The bright yellow flowers 
are borne in large feathery-looking terminal panicles in late 
July and August. Koelreuteria paniculata has several qualities 
to recommend it; it thrives in a city atmosphere, is not par- 
ticular about soil, is hardy and stands drought well. It prefers 
to be planted in a sunny location. 


Clethra barbinervis is one of the best of the mid-summer- 
blooming shrubs, but unfortunately it cannot be obtained in 
this country. Until it is on the market, there is little use in 
describing it. However, Clethra alnifolia, or summersweet, is 
also one of our choicest flowering shrubs. It is sometimes 
known as the sweet pepper bush. Clethra alnifolia blooms a 
few weeks later than C. barbinervis, from late July or early 
August into September. The sweet pepper bush is a deciduous 
ornamental shrub about three to five feet in height. The 
foliage is a rich lustrous green, and the sweet-scented white 
flowers are borne in upright racemes at the termination of 
the current season’s growth. It likes shade, or partial shade, 
and makes a splendid undergrowth planting in a woodland 
area, although it can be used for more refined planting, pro- 
vided it receives the amount of moisture it requires. It does 
best in a peaty soil. 

While the sweet pepper bush is still at its height, the so- 
called butterfly bush, or Buddleia Davidii (variabilis) mag- 
nifica, begins to flower. A shrub with long arching branches 
and soft gray foliage, it deserves a place in every garden. It 
flowers in early August and continues to bloom profusely 
until frost. The flowers, in dense terminal panicles at the end 
of the current year’s wood, are lilac with an orange eye. As 
it is not reliably hardy, it is advisable to give it a mulch of 
leaves in the fall, and before the growth commences in the 
spring it should be cut back to six to eight inches from the 
ground. The new shoots will, in due time, attain a height 
of six or more feet. The butterfly bush needs plenty of room 
to develop, and likes a rich well-drained soil. 

—DMargaret I. Jardine. 


Groton, Mass. 
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Alliums for the Flower Garden 


Cy= does not always associate the onion (Allium cepa), 


the eschallot (Allium ascalonicum), chives (Allium 
schaemoprasum), garlic (Allium sativum), with the flower 
garden. To be sure, one might not grow the above-mentioned 
alliums for garden embellishment, there are some out of 
the nearly 300 known species well worthy of extended culti- 


vation. They are mostly hardy bulbous plants and most of 
them are of very easy culture, increasing rapidly by offsets. 
The small bulbs, which are produced in clusters, can be sepa- 
rated and replanted about four inches deep in the fall or spring. 
Some produce bulblets in the umbel in place of flowers. Seeds 
are easily obtained, and may be sown in light soil in February 
or March under glass; or if one prefers, they may be sown in 
September or October in a coldframe. In either case, the plants 
will be ready for their permanent quarters in a year from 
sowing. During the growing season the only attention re- 
quired will be to keep down the weeds. The flowers vary. 
Some are white; others are purple, rose, yellow or blue. 

Of the 130 species that are growing here, the following are 
my choice as being distinct and attractive. They look well 


planted in the rock garden and their period of flowering ex- | 


tends from early May until August: 
Allium acuminatum—flowers deep rose—July 
‘**  angulosum—flowers light purple—July 
carinatum—flowers light purple—June 
cernuum—flowers rose-colored, stem curved at the tip 
so that umbel of flowers hangs down 
controversum—odd, as the bulblets are formed in the 
umbels in place of flowers 
flavum—flowers yellow—July 
senescens—flowers rose, white towards the base—July 
japonicum—flowers rose—July 
moly—flowers yellow—June 
sikkimense—flowers blue, in a capitate head—early July 
Even the common chives (Allium schaenoprasum) is not 
to be despised, even as a flowering plant. It makes an excellent 
edging for beds or may be grown as single clumps in the 
rock garden. One should, if possible, shun Allium vineale, for 
it becomes a pest and is hard to get rid of. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Fall Planting of Perennials 


The usual way of planting perennials is to get them started 
in coldframes in August; but any coldframe, set up at that 


time is liable to be infested with cut-worms in the spring, and | 


every gardener knows what damage they can do. A safer | 


method is practised by many who arrange their coldframes on 
ground ploughed late in the autumn, which has been frozen 
several times. Of course, the seeds do not come up until spring, 
but they will be on hand for a quick start and there will be 
very little trouble from cutworms. 

Nature’s method of sowing seeds in the open during the 
autumn is a prodigal one, and entails much loss of material. 
If the winter turns out to be mild and open, many will rot 
and die from repeated freezings and thawings. 

Iris causes so much trouble in the perennial bed, since it 
needs to be separated and reset in the autumn, that many 
gardeners prefer to give it a position by itself. If the roots are 
thus cared for every three years, and given new soil with 
plenty of room for expansion, they will increase to an amaz- 
ing extent. If your selection of iris has been a choice one, it 
will be best to cut off all dead flowers as they wither, for the 
seeds rarely come true, and the creeping in of mongrel un- 
desirables may occasion lasting annoyance. This pollution of 
seeds is peculiar, especially, to the seeds of iris, phlox, and 
Sweet William; but offshoots from their roots invariably 
come true. 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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VWNOWS 


The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 

and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 

it so its perpetual summer land, can be yours 

every winter from now on. 

What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 

less of clime or time. Joy and health. 


If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘“‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.” You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 


whatsoever. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


yi 


Lorp & BURNHAM © 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 
Representatives in all principal cities 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERNFACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Cleveland Denver Kansas City 

St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo 


St. Catharines 











Montreal 
Toronto 














It is Time 
to Plant 


the best of shrub, tree and vine in 
But how shall you 
Let 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


your garden. 
know what is best? 


guide you. Select the newest, the 
best, the most beautiful things for 
your garden with the aid of his 
newest book. 


More 


Aristocrats 
of the 


Garden 
Price $5.00 


Obtainable at all bookstores, 
or from the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
Publishers 








289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seed 
which should be planted in the 
Fall. It illustrates and describes 
the beautiful Roses which we 
have specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flow- 
ering Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 








A copy free tf you mention 
Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW PLANTS 


may be Discovered 


by writing us for our illustrated and 
descriptive pamphlet on: 


‘““NEW AND RARE PLANTS” 


containing interesting and beautiful 


varieties, 
WYMANS 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 








1 


| 
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HORTICULTURE 


Planting the Bulbous Irises 


ULBOUS irises of the Spanish, Dutch, and English vari- 
eties, so-called, and the Regelio-Cyclus and Oncocyclus 


| irises, must be planted in the fall. They make an early winter 


growth and in November tiny spear-like shoots, similar to 
those from gladiolus cormels, will appear. The Spanish vari- 
ety must have a dry and rich soil, not deficient in lime, well 
drained, full sun exposure. A waterlogged soil means failure. 
Super-phosphate may be used when planting, as well as bone 
meal. The bulbs should be left undisturbed two or even three 
years, when the well-developed sturdy mass of roots may be 
divided when they will be found to have increased three, 


The Dutch Iris 


sometimes four-fold. O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash., is 
authority for these statements. 

Bulbous iris are forced by hundreds of thousands by florists 
under glass for cut flowers, and many of the Spanish, English 
and Dutch varieties are entirely hardy out of doors. Not so 
the others. In cold climates a liberal leaf mulch is protection 
enough. 


The Dutch Iris filifolia may be had in dark blue, porcelain 
blue, and in a brilliant dark blue. Another one is pale blue 
with yellow falls, of vigorous growth, and a very desirable 
variety is deep blue, with standards still bluer. They cost 
about $1.25 per dozen. 


The Spanish variety must have dry soil. This is impera- 
tive. The English varieties require abundant moisture. If the 
soil dries out in spring and early summer the foliage soon 
becomes poor, the flowers few and feeble. English and Span- 
ish varieties should not be planted until late October. 


For fragrance in bulbous irises warmth is necessary. Blooms 
opening in cold seasons may be entirely without detectable 
odor. In fact the presence of fragrance is a capricious matter, 
under the best of growing conditions, differing with the 
varieties. The well-known variety Krelagei is rarely fragrant. 
The reticulata group will flourish in stiff clay. A minute fun- 
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BARGAIN SPECIAL 


FOR FLOWER LOVERS 


ron A 


One Each of these Three Peonies 
FELIX CROUSSE a4 it lsea 


Three Finest 
Peonies 


Regular $2 Value 


ct € t Na 
EDULIS SUPERBA 

| ere stio Day VP 
with 

FESTIVA MAXIMA—! 


whl 


Mixed Darwin 
Tulips 
FIRST SIZE 
BULBS 


The Good 
&F Reese Co. 
Dept. 000 
Springfield, 
Ohio 


flower- 


60 For $1.50. 





The Barclay 
Delphiniums 


HE greatest collection of Modern 

Super-Delphiniums of two con- 

tinents. Amazing in their size 
and giant stature, colors that are be- 
wildering—from the brilliant ‘‘self’’ 
shades of blues and purples to the 
delicate pastel shades that defy ade- 
quate description — greatest of all 
American commercial growing estab- 
lishments, devoted exclusively to: 


DELPHINIUMS 
Out-Doors and Under Glass 


Ask for my Delphinium booklet. It 
tells a wonderful story of this great 
specialty of mine. Orders taken now 
for Fall delivery. 


JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
844 Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


INC. 








Dulau & Company, Ltd. 


Horticultural Booksellers @ 


Publishers, 
32, Old Bond Street, 
London, W. I. England. 
Founded 1792. 
We specialize in all kinds of books for the 
gardener and flower lover. Catalogue 157 
sent post free. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Specialize in rare and fine varieties 
of Bearded Iris 


American and European 
Send for Catalogue 

















Per Doz. 
Siberian Orientalis Blue King $2.50 
Siberian Orientalis, Snow 


SE ua ckwehtah ices wire «> 3.50 
Mixed (unnamed) Japanese . 2.50 
Dwarf Ditton Purple 

blooming in May ......... 2.00 
Dwarf purple blue Cyanea 

blooming in May ......... 2.00 


Dwarf, Blue ened, blooming 

in May cevtenssdenceebewes 
The Dwarf irises are particularly ple asing, 
coming at the time no other irises are in 
bloom. They are very lovely planted with 
tulips of yellow or pink. Sent by express 
collect or add ten cents for Parcel Post. 


MRS. WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon Mass. 





PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 
BANKESI 
Large, double, flesh-pink flowers; strong 
shrubs on their own roots, each $4.00; 
doz. $40.00. Very large specimen plants, 
15 years old, having bloomed profusely 
during 1928, at $15.00 each. 
Herbaceous catalog on request 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dr. 115 Sinking Spring, Pa. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
ahlias 
If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 


the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low ee such high quality. 


New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














Peonies That Are Different 


4 Singles, seedlings $2. m4 
4 Doubles, named 2.0 
4 Doubles, seedlings 3. 00 
All postpaid 
Every garden should have a few 
single peonies. Send for list. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 


Princeville Illinois 








Rock Plants 
Surplus Offer 


Dwarf Physostegia Vivid .... $20.00 
Blue Phlox G. F. Wilson . 20.00 
Sedum Stoloniferum ........ 15.00 
Sedum Sarmentosum ........ 10.00 
Veronica BRepens ........... 20.00 
25 at 100 price 
Subject to being unsold 
R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 


CRANFORD, N. J. 
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gus is this group’s enemy, marking the bulbs as if by ink. The 
killed bulb will be found filled with a black powder. 


Impatiens Holstii From Seed 


HE East African Impatiens Holstii is one of the best ever- 

blooming plants I know and gives full value for the few 
cents expended for a package of seed. Impatiens Holstii is 
variable under cultivation and although I believe seedlings 
make the stronger plants, propagation by means of cuttings 
must be resorted to if uniform color is desired. The growth 
is of a succulent nature and the plant almost glabrous. The 
leaves are of a lovely green which sets off to advantage the 
large red flowers which resemble in form those of a small 
Miltonia and are poised gracefully either singly or in pairs 
on long peduncles. The habit of Impatiens Holstii is much 
better than that of its near relative I. sultanii. 

Early in the present year I raised a lot from seed sown in 
a warm house. The plants made rapid headway and were 
potted lightly in a compost containing an abundance of 
humus. Ample supplies of moisture and shade from strong 
sunlight were provided, and they were moved to cool green- 
house conditions when in three-inch pots. Growth proceeded 
rapidly and when they had made good sized plants in pots 
of five-inch size they were made use of for house decoration. 
Under the unfavorable conditions which pertain within the 
house they stood for a remarkably long period but were even- 
tually removed in a somewhat dilapidated condition. 

Instead of throwing these returned plants away or retaining 
them for propagating purposes I had them planted along a 
shady woodland path where little else will succeed, and in a 
very short time they had completely recovered and were mak- 
ing a brave display which brightened up a rather dull place in 
the garden. The growth and appearance of the plants har- 
monizes well with the woodland surroundings and gives 
quite a natural effect. It should be noted that moist soil con- 
ditions are an essential to success as also is shade. or semi- 
shade. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


Protection for Tree Peonies 


I have been trying out tree peonies for some years, both roots, and at- 
tempts with seedlings. Should I give some winter protection, and if so how? 

We find this query met in the June issue of the American 
Peony Society’s Bulletin as follows: ‘‘Tree peonies are planted 
most successfully in September, when the herbaceous varieties 
are set out. The bed or border where they are to be set should 
be deeply dug and well enriched and keeping in mind that the 
plant is to remain in one spot for many years. One of the 
chief causes of failure with the tree peony in northern lati- 
tudes is neglect of winter protection. The plant is hardy, but 
its buds are formed very early in the season and are almost 
sure to be caught by a late freeze or heavy frost unless well 
guarded. Protection is readily given with chicken wire set 
around each plant. The branches should be tied together to 
prevent breaking and leaves or straw placed in the opening 
formed by the wire. It is best to cover the entire plant, begin- 
ning when the ground has frozen. The leaves will settle, and 
from time to time more should be added as necessity may 
dictate. With the withdrawal of the winter covering wire 
stakes should be set at each plant and if unusually cold 
weather threatens it is well to spread a thin covering of cloth 
or paper on the plants, the covering resting on the stakes.”’ 











LATE PEONIES 


Prolong your Peony season by planting some late-blooming varieties 


Faribault, deep pink ......... $1.50 Mme. de Galhau, flesh-pink este 
Grandiflora, pale pink .. 1.25 Modele de Perfection, flesh-pink 1.00 
Livingstone, rose pink .......... 1.00 Pierre Duchartre, pink 1.25 
Marie Lemoine, white .......... 1.00 Solange, cream tinged amber 3.50 
Milton Hill, pale pink ...... 2.00 Tourangelle, flesh-white 2.50 


Other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 








| Box 29 
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Peterson’s 
Perfect 


Peonies 


For 24 years ‘‘Peterson 
Peonies’’ have set a standard for 
quality and reliability that has 
challenged comparison. 


They are the result, not of an 
overnight hobby, but of a life- 
time of loving devotion. To- 
day we realize the bewildering 
amount of peony appeal that 
confronts the would-be planter, 
but we ask you to let us help 
you decide by sending for a 
copy of 


“he Glower Beautiful” 


the only exclusive peony cata- 
log that has been published 
annually for all but a quarter of 
a century. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
Box 45 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialists 








GORGEOUS PEONIES 


Famous Iowa Grown 


None Better 
Very special introductory 
bargain 


Rating 
THERESE, Highest rated pink ..... 9.8 
WALTER FAXON, Highest rated pure 9s 


cainaten Te cusses s00se 560 9.4 
LONGFELLOW, Brightest of all reds 9.0 

PRIMEVERE, Nearest yellow peony . 8.6 
Five aristocrats, five colors of outstanding 
distinction, every one exquisitely lovely. 
One fine 3-5 eye root of each variety PRE- 
PAID to any address in the U. 8S. for 
$12.50, cash with order. Write for com- 
plete bargain list of the world’s best va- 
rieties. Write name and address plainly. 


GREYSTONE FLOWER GARDENS 
Abbott & Wright 


Box 466 skaloosa, Iowa 








Vanderbilt 
Delphiniums 


Reserve Spring orders now, or 
Selections packet, $1.00 
Supplies List 


N. F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael Calif 








EVERGREEN 


Broad Leaf Flowering Shrubs 


First class collected stock 
Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$5.00. 100—$18.00 
Hemlock Trees 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$4.50. 100—$16.00 

Fancy Ho 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$7.00. 100—$25.00 
Seedlings of all the above stock 
6 to 18 inches 100—$10.00 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
Doeville, Tenn. 








Pfeiffer Quality is Recognized the World Over. 


HORTICULTURE 


Never before have we 


been able to offer such great assortments, such high quality, or so many of 
the finest and rarest varieties of Peonies, Tulips, Iris, Phlox, etc., and at 


such remarkably low prices as we offer now. 


It’s the Golden Opportunity 


for Flower Lovers to indulge in their hobby to their hearts’ content and 
secure the finer varieties so long desired at prices that everyone can afford. 





TULIPS 


The biggest, most varied 
assortment we have 
offered in years. Ranging 
in price from 30 cents 
to $2.50 per Doz., from 
$3.50 to $6.00 per 100; 
also our special Introduc- 
tory Collection of 100 
extra fine mixed Darwin 
Tulips for $2.50 post- 
paid; biggest Tulip value 
ever offered. 


PHLOX 
6 for 1° Lor 


Long flowering, pe 
phlox, grown by Pfeiffer 
at Winona are prize- 
winners. Choice colors, a 
wonderful Bargain. Also 
complete line of rarest 
varieties at 35 cents each 
or $2.00 per Doz. 





PEONIES 


Selection No. 5 

In this group we are 
offering an unusual op- 
portunity to our custo- 
mers by allowing them 
to select any six of the 
following high class va- 
rieties for only $10.00 
Postpaid: 

Eugene Verdier . . $2.00 
Francis Willard . 2.50 
Francois Rosseau . 2.50 
Jubilee .. . 3.50 


Lady Alexandra 

Duff 4.00 
Longfellow .... 3.00 
Marie Crousse ... 2.00 
Mme. Jules Dessert 4.00 
Mary Brand .... 3.00 
Milton Hill .... 2.50 
Primevere 3.50 
Reine Hortense . 























CATALOG FREE 


Filled with the Best, Rarest and most desir- 

able in Peonies, Iris, Tulips and Phlox, 
as well as many Bargain Collections. 
PFEIFFER NURSERY 

Winona, Minn. 








Dept. 110 
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INK BERRY 


(Ilex Glabra) 


Enjoy the beauty of stately broad-leaved evergreen shrubs. 


A handsome low growing plant of the easiest possible cul- 
ture—bearing dark glossy foliage, small flowers, and a profu- 
sion of inky black fruit in the fall. 

Either massed in groups or’used as single specimens, their 
decorative effect can not be excelled. 

We have at present an excellent stock of these choice plants 
as well as other varieties of broad-leaved evergreens. 


May we send you our catalogue? 
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Bulbs With Sweet-scented Flowers 


WEET scents are available for the gardener through bulbs. 
For variety of color, plus scent, hyacinths come first, with 
single and double flowers, with a choice of the giants, or the 
daintier Roman sorts. Most single tulips which are yellow are 
fragrant, Single early yellow, also yellow in Cottage. 

There are some Darwin tulips, moreover, possessing a faint 
fragrance. Since the catalogues do not mention this quality in 
descriptions the varieties having scent must be discovered by 
the gardener and a record made for his own and others use. 
One writer speaks of ‘‘often a rare fragrance in the early flower- 
ing Dutch tulips.’”’ Unfortunately the tulips are not named 
that are so eminently to be desired. A few commercial lists 
offer “‘botanical tulips,’’ charming wild species that may be 
naturalized perfectly. The wild English tulip, Florentina 
odorata, is very early blooming, butter-yellow, of dainty 
drooping habit and exquisite appearance, and is deliciously’ 
fragrant. Given a sheltered location and set six inches deep, 
this variety will last for years. 

Every well informed gardener knows that the English 
common name daffodil, and the florists’ trade term jonquil, 
usually applied to the double yellow and the long trumpet 
varieties, refer to narcissus flowers. Sweet scents in variety 
gladden the gardener in these bulbs, and none more delicately 
delicious than from the lovely pheasants eye. There is a 
cluster-flowered poetaz, a cross between the old poeticus and 
polyanthus varieties, hardy, free-flowering and fragrant. 

Some hardy lilies are most satisfactorily sweet-scented, and 
are well known, particularly the madonna, the golden banded 
lily (auratum) and the regal lily. 

For the indoor garden the improved Godfrey dwarf white 
calla grows and blooms freer than other callas, and is deli- 
cately scented. Freesias are, of course, universal favorites both 
for color, form and exquisite fragrance. The lily-of-the- 
valley, though not a bulbous plant, is treated like one, both 
in and out of doors, blooming impartially in either place, 
entirely hardy, and few sweet-scented flowers are more 
popular. 


Shrubs for Rock Gardens 


Please tell me what shrubs can be grown in a rock garden, a garden of 
considerable size. 

Mr. Cleveland Morgan answers this question in a Year 
Book of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society as follows: 

Shrubs with delicate foliage and graceful carriage such as 
certain willows, spireas, Lespedeza formosa, kerria and the 
briar roses are best for rock gardens, and even these should act 
as background only. In the rock garden itself some of the 
dwarf barberries such as B. dulcis nana or B. verruculosa can 
be safely used and one may include the allied Mahonias 
aquifolia and repens. Some of the cotoneasters are ideal rock 
shrubs. C. horizontalis forms spreading flat bushes a yard 
across while C. adpressa hugs the rock so closely in its wander- 
ings that if the latter were removed you would have an im- 
pression of its size and shape in twisted branch and tiny 
emerald leaf. 

Among the willows there are some remarkable little dwarfs 
which cling and creep over the rock surfaces (Salix retusa, 
S. reticulata, S. herbacea). Then there are tiny spireas a few 
inches high—S. decumbens like a minute trailing Bridal 
Wreath, S. crispifolia, with crinkled leaves and pink flowers, 
S. pectinata with foliage like a mossy saxifraga. 

From the West Coast some certain pentstemons so woody 
in their stems as to be classed as shrubs (P. Scouleri, P. rupi- 
cola, P. Menziesii, P. Davidsonii). For the bog garden, where 
lime is absent, we may use the azaleas, kalmias and the various 
blueberries and for drier ground there are heaths, brooms and 
heathers, some of which will flourish even in this climate. 
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The Useful Polyantha Roses 


HOEVER wishes for a blaze of color, or a breadth 

of snow-white, should fill beds and borders with 
dwarf polyantha roses. Their charm is irresistible. Among 
the best are Eblouissant for brilliancy, with Miss Edith Cavell 
and Ideal almost equally fine. Salmon Spray, a loose, open 
bloom, is good; Chatillon blooms better than Salmon Spray, 
with massive heads. Ellen Poulsen is a fine and lovely pink, 
perfumed. Alice Amos, sometimes called a dwarf American 
Pillar, three feet, has large single flowers, bright cherry pink, 
white eyes, borne continuously in immense trusses throughout 
the season. Andrée Lenoble, double bright rose, may have 
100 flowers open most of the season. Gruss an Aachen, pink- 
salmon-yellow, faintly fragrant, blooms constantly and with 


enhanced richness of color in the autumn. One of the best of 
all roses. Yvonne Rabier, with small white flowers produced 
with great freedom, may be called the ideal white polyantha. 
For a bright cherry-red, large, profuse bloomer, there is 
Triomphe Orleanais. Mile. Cecile Brunner (Sweetheart) has 
pink buds and seashell pink flowers perfectly double, produced 
throughout the season; intensely fragrant, and hardy even in 
exposed locations. George Elgar is yellow. 

Polyanthas planted in a border against a wall, with 
southern exposure, will bloom earlier than a plant in the 
open exposed to all the winds. They should be pruned early 
in the spring, to height and form desired, and once more 30 
days later, to remove any more dead wood. After the first 
flood of flowers has been well spent the trimming of growths 
that bore flowers, which were not cut for vases, is for tidiness 
of the beds. After another blossoming period tidying up 
again is in order. Some seasons this work is called for to the 
very end of September. Such excessive generosity of bloom 
giving deserves and should be repaid with the best fertilizers, 
both dry and liquid, and with soot. 


Planting Lily-of-the- Valley 


The lily-of-the-valley is a surface-rooting plant. It runs 
along just a little way beneath the surface of the soil and 
sends up points from which the new growth is made. In spite 
of the plant's shallow growth, however, it is necessary to dig 
the soil deeply and to see that there is sufficient humus in it 
to retain moisture and to keep the soil comparatively cool. 
The addition of peat moss is a great help. The lily-of-the- 
valley grows best in partial shade and under those conditions 
found in a woodland glade. The planting is best done in 
autumn, for the roots are among those that become fully 
active early in the spring, and if rather plump points or 
crowns are selected, there will be a crop of bloom the first 
year. To wait until spring and then disturb the whole root 
system is to forego a season's flowering. Moisture is of even 
greater importance than shade. 


A New Double Campanula 


One of the best of the new flowers which I have grown this 
season is Campanula persicifolia gigantea, a greatly improved 
campanula of the Moerheimi type, produced by Ralph W. 
Ward of Beverly, Mass. It has taken years of patient hybrid- 
izing to produce this lovely thing. The plant is of vigorous 
growth, a very smail clump producing five spikes about two 
feet high, with five to seven flowers on each spike. The indi- 
vidual blooms are two inches in diameter, pure white, and 
very double. ‘The plant is quite hardy, requiring only ordi- 
nary winter protection with marsh hay. After blooming, it 
should be lifted and well rotted cow manure put underneath 
it, as it makes next year’s new growth after blooming. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


Plants Drink their 





Bud, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 


NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 
the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 

PERENNIALS, SES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 
Winter. The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
crowns and tap roots for next season's blossoms. Strengthen them against Jack 
Frost's icy fingers. 
D. need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical. tested plant foods to use. “So different’’ from others. 
NITROPHO —4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
plant food. 50 pounds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 
Contains ise Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 
FLO (UREA) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% Nitrogen equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 
lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. 
th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, “EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 
TERY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. Use on 
Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. We will 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 


One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 
Five Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 
Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............. 1.00 


Por plants that prefer lime. 
Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature's colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 
most value out of our fertilizers. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 








We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 











New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our ‘““IDEAL”’ circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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DUTCH BULBS 
Finest Quality 


Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. 
Prices cover insurance, 
duty, packing, etc. 
Write for our free 
1928 Bulb Catalog. 
Club orders executed. 


Correspondence Invited 


There is real quality and honest service 
behind our name. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 








CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Oacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Oereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
nataed and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 








BOOKLETS 
ABOUT 


DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














FOR SALE 
Twelve miles west of Worcester, farm of 
over 6 acres, three of which are in wood- 
land. Price reasonable. Address 
W. F., Care of “Horticulture” 





Wanted to rent or to buy 4-2 acres of land 
by experienced gardener for experimental 
work near Boston. F. W. §&., care of 
“Horticulture.” 





Position Wanted. Young man, graduate 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
wants position where he can get green- 
house experience. Has been one year 
with landscape architects. W. RB., Care 
of “Horticulture.” 





Position Wanted: Graduate M. A. C., one 
year’s experience with landscape archi- 
tects, wants position with chance to get 
greenhouse experience. R., care of 
“Horticulture.” 
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Groundcovers for Shady Places 


HE question of what to plant for a groundcover and 

especially in shady or semi-shaded places is less difficult 
to answer than in former years. Although no one best plant 
for such situations has been discovered, there are many kinds 
which will give reasonable satisfaction. Perhaps the Japanese 
Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) should be mentioned first. 
This plant is one of the best to grow under trees and is better 
in the shade than in the sun, for in an open location it is 
likely to take on a somewhat rusty appearance. Set the plants 
six inches apart, feed them with pulverized sheep manure 
now and then, keep watered the first year and pinch the tops 
out at least twice during the season to thicken the growth. 
This plant remains green winter and summer, grows only 
eight inches high and in a few years becomes so thickly matted 
that it is impossible to see the ground through it. 

Myrtle or periwinkle (Vinca minor) is a very handsome 
creeper but often winter-kills badly, although by July it 
covers the ground again. Its slender tendrils with glossy 
leaves and bright blue flowers are a delight to the eye. Plants 
set 12 inches apart will soon fill the spaces. This plant 
flourishes in full sunlight as well as in shade and makes a 
lovely wide border along a path. 

Lysimachia nummularia or Creeping Jenny makes a flow- 
ering carpet all summer but it can stand no walking on. Its 
long, fleshy, slender runners are neatly dressed with bright 
green, globe-shaped leaves in whose axles all summer appear 
yellow buttercup-formed flowers. This display of gold in a 
shady spot is a welcome sight. Being a perennial or soft 
growth, naturally it is killed back in fall and comes from 
the root again in the spring. Set plants 12 inches apart. 

For a plant which will spread rapidly and thrive under 
adverse conditions, nothing surpasses Ajuga reptans. In the 
rock garden it may be a nuisance but it makes a fine living 
carpet under trees and it never grows higher than four inches. 
The-oblong leaves are about two inches long and one inch 
wide at the broadest part. TThey are deep green in spring but 
turn deep purple afterwards. The plant has pretty blue flow- 
ers produced in great numbers and very attractive to bees. 


English Ivy is the most aristocratic of all ground covers 
but it is tender. Still, in a protected position it will often 
thrive as a groundcover for years. Evonymus vegetus is the 
best substitute. It is often used as a climber but like the other 
forms of the species it can also be used to cover the ground 
under trees and shrubs, although it is improved by occasional 
clipping. The extreme of some winters injures the leaves, 
but the wood is not hurt and the branches are soon covered 
with a new crop of leaves. It does not hug the ground as 
closely as might be desired and Evonymus kewensis is some- 
times preferred. It has a trailing habit and is excellent for 
rockeries. 

The Scotch heather (Calluna vulgaris) forms an excellent 
groundcover but like other plants of this type does not trans- 
plant readily from the open ground. Propagated by cuttings 
or by seeds and carried along in small pots, it may be planted 
with success from spring until high summer. The secret of 
its successful culture is full exposure and an annual spring 
clipping. In districts where a decent snowfall prevails no 
winter protection is necessary, but where the snowfall is 
sparse a few pine boughs should be thrown across the plants 
to break the direct rays of the sun in late February and March. 
Heather should be planted more abundantly, not only for its 
beauty, but as a ground cover and mulch among Azaleas and 
other choice surface-rooting shrubs. 
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Have you made that 
Iris Planting? 


Better do it now. Let us select the varie- 
ties for you. We will send you 12 of the 
better varieties in a good assortment of 
colors. This collection will include one each 
of Dream, Seminole, Shekinah and nine 
other good varieties, labelled, postpaid and 
shipped immediately for $2. 


Less than half the retail price 


FAIR JUNE IRIS GARDENS 
Middleton Mass. 








Planting Is Our Specialty 
Let us do your foundation planting. It’s 
planting time for perennials and ever- 
greens. It’s planning time for your spring 
flower garden of next season. Have it 
planned right away and planted before 
October. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 
P. O. B. 131, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 








REMEMBER to Plant 


“The Grey Twilight Phlox” 
“Crepuscule,” This Autumn. 


$3.50 Doz. 
FREDERIC J. REA, Norwood, Mass. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


200 Varieties 
Rockery Plants 
Send for Autumn Catalog now ready 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit 








RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 








Perennials and Rockery Plants 


A fine assortment. Androsace, Draba, 
Mazus, Sedums, Veronica and others. 


Dieletra spectabilis the true 
Bleeding Heart 
Fine clumps at 35c each, $3.00 per 10 
Delivery extra 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 











Gorgeous Tulips 
LANGGUTH OREGON GROWN 
TULIP 


bulbs are superior and guaranteed to 
bloom. Order now. 100 best tulip bulbs 
(10 each of 10 varieties) $3.50. 
12 Madonna Lily bulbs $3.50 
12  - Lily Bulbs 8.50 
e pay the postage 


LANGGUTH BULB GARDENS 


City Office 
Concord Bldg. Portland, Oregon 








PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 
2 year, Field grown 

Per hundred 

CRPANeEA nobilis (punctata) 
alba 4 
HYPERICUM elegans 3.00 
ANTHERICUM liliastrum giganteum 6.00 
Cash with order. Well packed and post- 

age prepaid to any postoffice in the 
United States. 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 

Naperville Illinois 
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You Can Grow Your Own 


ORNAMENTALS 


Send for our plan and prices NOW 
Here are a few of the items 


Yellow Chinese 
cypress—trsplts. 25 50 100 
 aene eae $25.00 $45.00 $81.00 


Colorado blue 
spruce — 3 yr. 


ME ho e5 93400 2.50 4.50 8.10 
Muhgo pine — 3 
eS eee 2.50 4.50 8.10 


The above and everything offered 
in our plan is sturdy stock all 
grown in our own nursery. Now 
is the time to plant for the future. 


Our trees are packed to live. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CoO. 
P. O. Box 495 Bound Brook, N. J. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











Michell 5 


SEEDS 


The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
aw URSERIES 








TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














Narcissi for 
Naturalizing 


and for growing in Garden and House, 40 
standard varieties and novelties at moder- 
ate prices. Mixture, carrying many varie- 
ties and types, good hard bulbs, $3.60 
per 100, $33.00 per 1,000, delivered pre- 
paid by mail or express. 

Peonies: Mikaio, Grover Cleveland, Marie 
Crousse, Sarah Bernhardt, M. M. Cahuzac, 
at $1.00 each, postpaid, and many other 
choice varieties at corresponding prices. 


Send for catalogue 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 





HORTICULTURE 
The Use of Soot in the Garden 


HE value of good quality soot to the gardener can scarcely 

be over-estimated, and its judicious use both in the open 
ground and under glass does much to further the well-being 
of the various crops. Added to potting composts at about the 
rate of a six-inch potful to the wheelbarrow load of soil its 
beneficial effects will quickly be noticeable in the healthier, 
deeper green foliage produced by the plants potted therein. 
Used in this way for chrysanthemums, cinerarias, buddleias 
and similar strong rooting subjects which have a tendency to 
exhaust the available soil it is of especial value. In the open 
garden it may be applied by dusting along or around the 
plants, and here again the good effects will be reflected in the 
improved appearance of the foliage. 

In addition to its manurial value soot possesses very decided 
fungicidal and insecticidal properties. When mixed with sul- 
phur in the proportion of two parts soot to one of sulphur 
it will be found an excellent specific for mildew and certain 
other fungoid diseases. As a deterrent to slugs and snails it is 
very effective and if so desired it may be mixed with lime 
when used for this purpose, but when applied as a manure 
it should under no circumstances be mixed with lime as 
chemical action at once releases the nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia. It is well to mention that freshly gathered soot 
applied directly to foliage is very liable to cause scorching 
and for this reason it should invariably be allowed to lie in a 
cask or some similar receptacle in a dry place for a few weeks 
prior to using. 

The use of soot-water as a stimulant for pot plants is good 
practice, and to plants which have filled their final pots with 
roots, and to more permanent subjects such as palms, aspid- 
istras, etc., which have become pot-bound, it may be applied 
with beneficial results once or twice a week, alternating with 
liquid manure and artificial fertilizers if these are considered 
desirable. It is advisable to refrain from applying soot-water 
to the majority of variegated foliage plants as its use tends to 
emphasize and increase the proportion of green in the leaves. 

Soot-water is made by placing a bushel or two of soot in 
a sack, securing the mouth with a piece of twine, the other 
end of which should be attached to a stout stick about three 
feet in length. The sack of soot is then immersed in a cask of 
water, the stick being placed diagonally across the top of the 
cask to facilitate the removal of the bag when necessary. 
After a few days the liquid will be fit for use, and should be 
bailed out with a watering pot or pail and diluted so that it 
is barely colored, and applied to the plants requiring a little 
help. Make certain that the ball of each plant is thoroughly 
moist before applying the soot-water. Under no circum- 
stances should the liquid in the cask be stirred up before use 
as the clear soot-water possesses all the good qualities of the 
soot and if stirred first it contains a lot of useless sediment 
which clogs the interstices of the soil in the pots and forms a 
film or cake over the surface, thus impeding aeration. The 
cask containing the bag of soot may be refilled several times 
with water—until in fact all the nature has been extracted 
from the soot. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 








See These Better Permanent Labels! 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and 
others will be dug and stored. Label 
them so each will be known at next 
planting time. Label the perennials and 
other hardy plants so the labels will be 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 


men cannot knock them over and have 
them out of place during Winter. The 
writing is permanent. 

Send 10c for samples of various styles 
and sizes. Sold by many seedsmen and 
nurserymen. 


West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™*;,.cLABELS 
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PEONY BARGAIN 
20% Discount on Lots of Ten 


Only one of a variety allowed 
3 to § Eye Divisions 
Albt Crousse $1.25 Jas Kelway $1.25 


Asa Gray 1.00 Longfellow 3.00 
Avalanche 1.00 M. Aug. Dessert 1.50 
B. Schroeder 1.25 M. Gerard .00 
Cd Orr -75 Marie Lemoine 1.00 
D.de Nemours .75 MonsDupont' 1.00 
E. Superba .50 M. Jules Elie 1.25 
Elwood Pleas 2.50 Philomele -75 
EB. Verdier 1.00 RB. Hortense 1.50 
Felix Crousse 1.00 Suzette 1.50 
PF. maxima a T. de Lille 1.00 


Grandifiora 12 
Germaine Bigot 1. 38 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury Mass. 


Tourangelle 2.50 








Wrexham Delphiniums 


Silvermine Exhibition Strain 
Show Plants 


Two year old clumps unselected— 
$20.00 per dozen 


Pedigreed clumps of Advancement, Bishop, 
Coquette, Monarch of Wales, Queen 
Mauve and Wembly grown from imported 
seeds direct from originators, and Silver- 
mine Exhibition Strain, from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 


Seed from pedigreed plants (quantity 
limited) just harvested $1.00 
per packet up. 


Rock plants, rare plants 
ALICE KAUSER 


Silvermine Avenue Norwalk, Conn. 








Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.06 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 


Hi ill’s Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 0-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Box 317 Dundee, Illinois 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New Engiand Grown— 
Best by Test” 




















| NEW ENGLAND Db | 
QUALITY 2g: Sad dt pl DUG 
VERGREEN 


$  Feeety Shrabe Vine 
@OLitle Tree Fire @ 


Odorless and Weedless 
HUMUS 


is the chief nitrogenous food of plants. 
It binds and makes a sandy soil hold mois- 
ture. It lightens and prevents a clay soil 
from baking. It increases the temperature 
of the soil. Its use means bacteria with 
out which no plant life is possible. 
HUMUS 
means better Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vegetables and Lawns. 
At the price sold it has no equal as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 
$5.00 for 5, 100 Ib. bags 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 
Cultural Directions for the asking 
H. B. PRINDLE 
100 E. 45th Street 











New York 
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Lilies 
and other 
Bulbs 
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Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


and of the best. 
Nothing but firsts sold. 


quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Postpaid Prices 
Doz. 100 

Amethyst. Ametizvyst Blue 2... .sccccvcesssese $1.00 $8.00 
Aurora. Yellow, suffused orange .............+- 1.00 8.00 
Ceere.. GORE BHO 6c 5 vince vaciescccsuss 1.00 8.00 
Carmpenetts. COPRRGS GATIOE 00. ccc ccccccovesceess 1.00 8.00 
Cees RE, RAOUEOT MIE 655 cc ccccsevssccsasees 1.50 10.00 
General Poraiting. Lavender ......ccccccccccccecess 1.00 7.00 

Golden Treasure. (Novelty). Rich golden yellow 

blooms borne on long stiff stems. The outside petals 
are tinged lilac. Large and well opened. Very choice 2.00 15.00 
.  Gee MED boca vase 00s 9 hes edkdaseedes 1.75 12.00 
Mrs. MarcPeter. Rosy salmon ..............2eeee: 1.75 12.00 
Ch SOO co fol wodiees cicudieiaoswhenbete 1.50 10.00 
BOD DOS n+ ccnnkdicaesivestcosdédevesstimerens 1.00 8.00 

You can afford to grow some of these lovely freesias this year. 
Supply limited—order now! 
Ask for prices on larger quantities. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 

12-13 Paneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 





PUL OF ‘5 Ss Wave n Wood Beces 
A cal ‘Sin » av 


bp bee ay? . j is ae 





Made in 


An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 ft. 


sections, in three heights, 3°10”, 4°11” and 6’ 6”. Easy to erect. Moderate 
in cost. Imnorted solely bv ROBFRT C. REEVES CO., Dept H.. 187 Water 
St., New York City. Write for Free Book of Illustrations 


HORTICULTURE 


rs] 
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All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 


Available in small lots; or in large 


ee ae —@ 


ES COLORED F REESIAS ! 


Quality Bulbs — Immediate Delivery 


ve 








Good Books for Garden Makers 


By PROF. A. C. HOTTES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ANNUALS $1.50 
A LITTLE BOOK OF PERENNIALS 1.50 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SHRUBS A 3.00 
A LITTLE BOOK OF CLIMBING PLANTS ... .. 2624. so ie 1.50 


For sale by Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Sean Mass. 
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September the Dahlia Month 


HAT the dahlia is the most popular flower in America 
might be questioned by some, but without proving much 

against such a conviction. The presence of the dahlia in in- 
numerable back yards, as well as on large estates, and the 
crowds that attend the dahlia exhibitions, are evidence of the 
flower’s popularity. Its easy cultivation, its few enemies, its 
obvious color and size, all appeal to the average flower lover. 

There are about 30 days left for the enjoyment and the 
study of the dahlia. Its enormous variability produces far 
more sports of plants and branches than is commonly sus- 
pected, and the breeder should keep this in mind. Dahlia 
exhibitions should be attended for the observation of types, 
colors, formations, keeping qualities of varieties when cut 
(the thinner petalled sorts are poor keepers), the value of 
flowers under artificial light, and for the selection of next 
year’s additions to the garden. 

The dahlia of the future may not need staking, though its 
fundamentally succulent nature seems to forbid that hope. 
There may, however, be tree-like forms, more or less hardy, 
remaining in the ground the year round. It may have beauti- 
fully variegated foliage colorations. Dahlia foliage at the 
present time has about six times as much variety as that of 
chrysanthemums. White-edge dahlia foliage, similar to varie- 
gated geraniums, abutilons and funkias has appeared again 
and again, but has been difficult to fix. For this reason the 
gardener should be observant of sports in his dahlia rows. 

The dahlia of the future will have stronger and longer 
stems, holding the splendid flowers high above the foliage. 
It is the queen of the early autumn now, but is going to have 
a longer blooming season, although it is a cool season plant. 
A gardener now may have a brilliant display of dahlias from 
the middle of June until frost, starting early, and using the 
early and the late-blooming varieties. 

Besides disbudding and branch pruning the exhibitor of 
dahlias must stimulate the flower buds with liquid manures. 
Wood ashes and soot water are both excellent but are harmful 
to the purity of white dahlia flowers. Overhead protection by 
laths from intense sunshine will result in more beautiful tex- 
tures to petals and greater delicacy of coloration, but the pro- 
tection must be high enough not to interfere with perfect air 
circulation. If the scaffolding is sturdy enough to hold heavy 
unbleached cloth in heavy rains the grower may be able to 
save choice blooms for exhibitions on the very eve of such 
events. The would-be exhibitor also has a nice adjustment of 
fertilizer and water to manage, for if the blooms are forced 
they will be too soft and may begin to fail before the judges 
see them, and be wrecks by the time the public views them. 


Destroying Dahlia Borers 


I have noted with interest your article on dahlia borers 


¢ on Page 347 of the July 15 issue. I 
\y Q. “J 


wish to offer you a suggestion which 












if was" carried out successfully in 

ig Fond eradicating these pests after they had 
¥. Bor worked their way into the stalk. 

> The plan is to take a piece of 20- 

gauge copper wire which is soft and 

\ pliable enough to penetrate through 

? y/ the stem, and at one end of it to make 

aR a little hook. When this hook is 

/l INSERTED forced into the hole and worked 

i) Yo wer either downward or upward in the 

A witupaaw Stalk, it is usually possible to draw 

INSECT the insect out, or else to kill it alto- 

N gether, the wound healing and the 





plant responding to bloom shortly 
thereafter. 


—F. E. Marshall. 
New York City. 
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The Massachusetts 
Borticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania 
“Horticultural Society 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 


‘Dadilts Bichibision 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DAHLIA 
EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 


Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 
Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Oataher BE end 26, 5508 Wolemn Z,. 90; Penesting f Gs tame tural Society and the Dahlia 
Open October 2d, 4 to 10 P. M. national Conference on Plant 
Open Oct. 3d, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M Hardiness and Acclimatiza- Society of New England will 

. wre peers tion. Price $2.00 per copy. be held in Horticultural 
Classes for Dahlias and all Out Door Volume 1. 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- Hall, Boston, on August 18 


national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 
PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


Cut Flowers. Also, for Fruits and and 19. 


Nuts, Farm Products, and the Artis- 
tic Arrangement of Flowers. This exhibition will be free 


and flower lovers are cor- 


Entries close on September 26th dially invited to attend. 
Members of the Society will be 
admitted upon presentation of their 


1928 Membership Cards. The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The library will be open 
Saturday and Sunday after- 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary noons during the exhibition. 


























WILLIAMS" 





Coming Exhibitions 





Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 
$2.50 100 Ib. bag. tity disco 

Fa na Magia sat 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 





Established 33 Years 


' LITTER Sites 

4 Warm-Dry Work 

t j Deodorizer Unexcelled 

@ ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 








To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the Dahlia Society of New England. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


September 19-21. Greenwich, Conn. The 17th Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society in the 
Y. M. CA. 

September 21. Kennett Square, Pa. Annual meeting of American 
Rose Society in the Open Air Theater of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
DuPont’s Longwood Estate. 

September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
Center. 


September 21-22. West Chester, Pennsylvania. Flower Show. 


September 26-27. New York. Annual Exhibition of the American 
Dahlia Society in Madison Square Garden. 


September 27-28. Richmond, Va. Fifth annual exhibition of the 
Virginia Dahlia Society at St. Paul’s Parish House. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
Dahlia Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
Club. 


October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 


October 15-18. Greenwich, Conn. Convention of the National 
Association of Gardeners in the Pickwick Arms Hotel. 

November 1-2. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

November 2-3. Stamford, Conn. The 12th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Stamford Horticultural Society in Pythian Hall. 

November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Musuem of Natural History. 

November 13-14. Portland, Me. Second Maine Flower Show in 
City Hall. 

November 13-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America in the Stevens Hotel. ~ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPRINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. witutiams & SONS 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.0.b. Boston; less in 


tities. Wh hippi h 
com ~~ distant oxtass t Write Sor folder. 
Cc. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 
Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











Please mention Horticut- 
TURE when writing to 
advertisers. 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:: 


Ii must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Keep Faith in your 
Garden. Plant clumps 
‘of Lilium Candidum 
—that tall, graceful, 
almost spiritual 
“Lily of the Ma- 


donna,’’ of our 
Grandmother's 
garden. No single 


blossom is so sugges- 
tive of cool serenity 
and peace. 


The list of beautiful lilies is long. Names and 
descriptions are intriguing. But for the American 
garden, under our climatic and soil conditions, only 
a few varieties of lilies may be safely attempted. 


Lilium Candidum is one of the first of these few — 
one of the surest of giving satisfaction. A right start 
with the right bulbs, and this beautiful “‘Lily of the 
Madonna” becomes a true emblem of fidelity, so 
surely will it reappear each successive year. 





“Lilies of the Madonna” 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 





For Immediate 
Planting 


Our special strain of 
true Northern France 
Lilium Candidum. 
Always a most sat- 
isfactory grower 
every where in this 
country. Packed in 
ofiginal French 
hampers. 


50 bulbs $20 
100—$38 










The influence of John Scheepers in the success of the 
lily in this country’s most beautiful gardens is due 
to the fact that he has concentrated on those few 
varieties which, under normal conditions, will grow 
here. His was the first catalogue exclusively on 
Lilies, issued in this country 12 ears ago. A new 
edition will soon be ready. 


The Scheepers’ list, as contained in his book “The 
Lure and Lore of the Lily,” is the result of this con- 
centration and long experience. 


Qver a hundred Highest Awards for Superior Merit 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE GOLD MEDAL — HOLLAND BULB GROWERS ASSOCIATION GOLD MEDAL 
GOLD MEDAL OF THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Our Lilium Candidum in the Gardens of J. P. MORGAN, Esq., Glen Cove, Long Island 





























